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Later in the evidence Admiral Murray had said that if he had made 
a personal appearance in the streets at that time in “a matter which 
was still out of my hands—which was not in my hands, and I had 
suffered indignity, my car had been pushed over, all the Canadian 
navy under my command who were still fighting Germans would have 
been without a leader.” (Toronto Star, Aug. 18) 


The few jobs open to women are in the domestic or waitress lines, 
There are also some clerical jobs available. “But the women can't 
expect to make $1 an hour as they were making in war plants,” Mr. 
Keetch of the Vancouver Employment Office added. (Toronto Star) 


I was in England during the heat of the election campaign. Mr. 
Churchill, realizing how much was at stake, made a personal tour of 


ee 





over 1,000 miles in the heart of England in less than four days, fol- | 


lowed by three days of strenuous campaigning in the various districts 
of London. I was shocked at the tactics employed by the Labor- 
Socialist Party, particularly in London. Mr. Churchill was subjected 
to organized rowdyism. Trucks with loud speakers were parked on 
the fringes of crowds, and kept up a constant barrage of boos, cat- 
calls and speeches in an effort to drown out Mr. Churchill’s words. 
Sound-equipped trucks also wound in and out of his processions in an 
endeavour to distract public attention from this gallant man. The 
battle in England was on clearly drawn lines — Socialism vs. Private 
Enterprise. 

(Major James Baxter quoted in “Finance At Large,” Globe and Mail) 


“The companies at first were reluctant to enter into the scheme, 
because house construction was a new field and they were not com- 
pletely satisfied at the guaranteed return on their investment. 

Accede After Straight Talk 

“However, there was some straight talking and the companies more 
or less agreed to accede to the government’s wishes in the matter,” said 
a government official. (Toronto Star) 





Service man with six years service needs un-modern cottage, 2 or 3 | 
furnished or unfurnished suite, or warm barn, wife and two children | 


homeless, need very urgent. Will pay any reasonable rent, and reward 
if necessary. Box, Leader-Post. (Leader-Post, Regina) 


Since 1940 Verner Ottawa Letter . . . has adhered to a policy of 


unbiased, objective, critical reporting of economic events, trends and \ 


tendencies, and has rendered distinctive service. 
(Verner Ottawa Letter, July 30, 1945, p. 4) 


—— 


Popularly, either a Liberal or Progressive Conservative victory | 


would mean, first, one important achievement—defeat of Socialist- 
Fascist-Communist elements which seem to blend into unsavoury and 
fearsome combinations the groups of radicalism, epitomized by CCF, 
that have so persistently assailed the very foundations of Canadian 
democracy in recent years. 


As wage rates, generally speaking, were more attractive in the manu- 
facture of munitions and implements of war, the National Employment 
Service is encounterifig some reluctance, not unnatural perhaps, on the 
part of workers to transfer over to peacetime industry. 

(Canadian Press Dispatch from Ottawa) 


Constable Lamb of the R.C.M.P. stated Adamson paid $100 down 
and had been given the balance of $500 in marked bills by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board to pay the balance. 

(Toronto Star, Aug. 16) 


Actually the spread between C.C.F. policy and B.L.P. policy is far 
greater than the spread between Canadian Liberal party policy and the 
B.L.P. The Liberal party is avowedly not a socialist party but 
has already moved almost as far as the British Labor party proposes 
to move and apparently is willing to go further. Quite obviously there 
needs to be a re-defining of party philosophies. 

(Editorial in Regina Leader-Post) 


It is probably a safe assumption that many persons who voted Labor 
would not have done so if they had known when they cast ballots that 
a Labor government would be elected. Their votes were intended to 
increase Labor strength in the House at the expense of the Conserva- 
tives but not to overthrow the Churchill regime. 

(C.P. Despatch in Montreal Gazette, July 30th) 


Some critics of the party (B.L.P.) say there is potentially destruc- 
tive antagonism between the intellectuals and the trade unionists, with 
the representatives of the middle class caught in the crossfire. 

(Despatch to Globe & Mail, Toronto) 


This month’s prize of six months’ subscription goes to Murray 
McDonald, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 


(Verner Ottawa Letter, June 11, 1945, p. 1) | 
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Peace or Armistice ? 


A labor government in Britain, the atomic bomb, peace 
with Japan—events have crowded upon us so fast that all 
commentators, even the omniscient gentlemen of our daily 
press, have been driven to admit their bewilderment when 
attempting the task of interpretation. The peoples of the 
world are tired, physically and emotionally and intellectually 
exhausted. They face tasks of reconstruction that are 
appalling. The chief thing for us to try to understand is 
that our world has been going through a continuous revo- 
lution—political, economic, social and intellectual—for the 
past generation, and that the two world wars were only the 
major dislocations resulting from this revolution. What 
territorial or financial or commercial settlements may be 
made at the end of this second war is not so important as 
the political and social climate in which we shall live. We 
have settled that the fascist way of life, the counter-revo- 
lution against the dignity of man, shall not prevail. But 
how “democracy” and “communism” are to divide the world, 
whether they can live peaceably side by side, we do not 
know. We on the democratic side are deeply confused 
about the real implications of democracy; we repeat old 
shibboleths, but they no longer give the old satisfactions 
in our present condition of perplexity. We are acutely 
aware that we live in a world of power politics, and we 
are not sure whether the Great Powers who dominate it 
can be transformed from competing organizations of power 
into co-operating instruments of welfare. Who can assess 
at their proper value the considerations that should turn 
our perplexity into hopefulness as against those which 
tempt us to complete pessimism? 


Pre-eminence of the Anglo-Saxon 


The atomic bomb represented the culmination of a pro- 
cess in which the American-British-Canadian forces have 
earned for themselves an unchallenged and unchallengeable 
reputation. We are the great destroyers. It may have been 
the Germans who began the business, and we have not on 
our consciences the unspeakable bestiality of Buchenwald 
and such places. But it was we who caused most of the 
devastation in Italy, in France, in Germany, in Europe 
generally, and now in Japan. The brutal methods of mass- 
bombing may have been necessary, they may indeed in 
the long run have been the least destructive that could be 
devised, considering the conditions of warfare which faced 
us. Nevertheless we shall be remembered by the other 
peoples of the world as the great destroyers. And as the 
war recedes into the distance, this will be the chief thing 
that they will remember about us, unless we can now use 
our power for more humane and constructive purposes. To 
our credit, there was a growing chorus of protest in Britain 
and the United States (though not in Canada) against this 
mass-bombing. To our discredit, the agency for which we 
are chiefly responsible, the first agency devised by us to 
bring succor to the prostrate peoples of Europe, UNRRA, 
has been largely a failure so far, and the prospects for the 
first post-war winter are terrible. We shall have to do 
better than this if we want to erase the memory of American- 
British-Canadian bombing. 


The Japanese Revenge 


Whether they intended it so or not, the Japanese took 
their revenge for the atomic bomb by the most devilishly 
devastating action that any imps of Satan could have 
devised. They surrendered at once. Thus they have over- 
whelmed us: all the problems of reconversion to peacetime 
industry flood upon us at the same moment, whereas our 
leisurely statesmen were hoping that we would be able to 
adjust ourselves gradually to peace as we gradually liqui- 
dated a one-ocean war. In Washington and Ottawa, while 
their press-agents give out cheerful releases several times 
a day, the responsible statesmen are wringing their hands. 
Just as they had the peace-mobilization inter-bureau docu- 
mentation flowing smoothly, peace has broken out suddenly 
and upset everything! In Washington they are rushing pell- 
mell towards unregulated free enterprise, hoping that by 
some miracle sixty million jobs will emerge from the con- 
fusion. In Ottawa several months ago they issued a White 
Paper full of the most admirable generalities about how to 
avoid a depression through government action, but notably 
lacking in concrete plans for particular actions. And since 
peace descended upon us, Ottawa’s chief line of action has 
consisted in removing government controls, one by one, a 
day after their removal in the United States has been 
announced. But we here in North America have not merely 
to prevent catastrophic unemployment among ourselves; we 
have to give a lead in the assistance of Western Europe 
and the Far East. 


Potsdam and After 


To judge from our experience of the other conferences 
of the Big Three, it will be a couple years yet at least 
before we have any very clear picture of what was really 
decided at Potsdam. We are still getting revelations about 
Yalta, and probably there are a good many more to come. 
Comments on what Messrs. Stalin, Truman and Attlee agreed 
about in their last meeting are liable to be mistaken because 
they have not told us what they disagreed about; and even in 
their report on agreements there are many obvious blanks. 

The main decisions, however, were apparently about Ger- 
many. The division of the defeated power into two spheres 
of influence still remains, in spite of fine words and of the 
joint occupation of Berlin. From their sphere the Russians 
are free to take what machinery and supplies they may 
choose as reparations, and they also get a proportion from 
the Anglo-American sphere. Are they also free to take what 
labor conscripts they may choose? Germany as a whole, 
with reduced boundaries and with several millions of refugees 
from Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc., is to be compelled to 
accept an economy of agriculture and small industry which 
will impose severe privations on her crowded population. 
Such a settlement as this can only be enforced by military 
occupation for an indefinite period. And in keeping Ger- 
many poor the allies are ensuring that the rest of Europe 
will be kept poor also, since the economy of Europe as a 
whole depended before the war upon a highly industrialised 
Germany at the centre. What plans have the Potsdam 
statesmen for substituting other industries for those German 
ones that are to be liquidated? It is dishonest to talk of 
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liquidating war industries only. All big industrial plants are 
potentially war or peace industries. A people like the Ger- 
mans, with their high standards of education and industrial 
know-how, can be kept in a semi-agricultural state only by 
a process of force of which the British and American peoples 
will soon become both tired and ashamed. 


Our statesmen should be thinking not of a hard peace 
or of a soft peace but of a stable peace. And for democratic 
leaders to talk of re-educating Germany in the ways of 
democracy, while our soldiers and industrial inspectors are 
preventing Germans from earning their living by the indus- 
trial techniques for which they are best trained, is such 
shameless hypocrisy that one wonders how it is possible 
even after six years of war. 


The Far East 


Across the Pacific the war comes to an end only to make 
us aware of a critical struggle for power in China which 
threatens another war. As far as Japan is concerned, no 
doubt it would be unwise for the victorious allies to make 
a martyr of the emperor and so give Japanese reactionaries 
an emotional centre about which a campaign for revenge 
could be organized. But we remain sceptical about the claim 
of the pundits that emperor-worship is so essential a part 
of Japanese civilization that the removal of Hirohito would 
result in spiritual chaos. We remember how all the pundits 
used to tell us that the Russian peasant simply couldn’t get 
along without his little father, the czar. But when the little 
father was liquidated the Russian masses forgot about him 
immediately. And we are equally sceptical about the pos- 
sibility of using a semi-divine monarch as an instrument 
for guiding the Japanese towards democracy under the 
superintendence of that ultra-democratic body, the Ameri- 
can Department of State. 


The real problem in the Far East is China. Japan when 
stripped of her overseas empire will not again be a menace 
to peace, because she will lack the raw materials which 
are necessary for military power. China has everything, 
manpower and raw materials, to make a great state, if she 
can achieve a period of internal peace and stability. The 
United States got into this war because she insisted that 
China must not be brought under the domination of Japan. 
For two generations now she has stood for an independent 
China against all aggressions from other powers. But the 
war ends with Russia in control of Manchuria, next door 
to Korea, allied with outer Mongolia and on close working 
terms with the Chinese Communists who control most of 
northern China. 


What can the Americans do about this situation? They 
have backed Chiang Kai-shek to the limit, but they have 
not yet succeeded in inducing him to clean out his govern- 
ment or to institute social and economic reforms for the 
benefit of the Chinese masses, much less to concentrate his 
forces on fighting the Japanese instead of against the Com- 
munists. If a Russo-American struggle for power becomes 
acute in China—it has already been going on behind the 
scenes for a long time—Russia will have the advantage of 
being on the spot and of standing in her sphere of influence 
for the emancipation of the peasant from exploitation by 
landlord, money-lender and bandit war-lord. Perhaps the 
recently signed treaty between Moscow and Chungking 
means that Chiang Kai-shek is going to modify his anti- 
Soviet policy. But its terms are not yet public. In the 
meantime the Americans are apparently going to acquiesce 
in the British recovery of their imperial position in Hong 
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Kong. Both American liberal democrats and British labor 
democrats are about to find themselves facing some un- 
pleasant moral dilemmas in China. 


Dominion and Provinces 


_The recent Dominion-Provincial conference at Ottawa 
displayed a federal government in much better fighting form 
than the government that was so easily frustrated by Messrs, 
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Hepburn, Aberhart and Pattullo when they met to discuss 
the Rowell-Sirois Report. In 1940, when the Royal Com. | 
mission reported on its labors, the provinces had for the | 
moment been relieved by war employment and prosperity | 
from most of their financial worries. Today they are not 
feeling so comfortable when they contemplate the immediate 
future. And Mr. King has baited his proposals for federal | 
monopoly in the income, inheritance and corporation tax 
fields with proposals for attractive social-service measures 
which he hopes will be so popular with the people at large 
that Drew and Co. will be compelled to accept them, just | 
as they were compelled to accept family allowances. 
i 


Messrs. Drew and Duplessis have obtained a delay for ' 
study, so as to give time for the first rosy impressions in 
the public mind to wear off. Of course they do not want 
to see the federal government get all the prestige and power | 
which will come from its being the source of new services 
that will benefit every individual and family in the country. 
But it would be unwise to confess this openly; and while. 
Premier Drew has observed a discreet silence—he learnt | 
something from his bad baby-bonus mistake—it has been 
amusing to watch the clumsy Machiavels on the editorial 
page of the Globe and Mail trying to phrase subtle argu- | 
ments for sabotaging the whole scheme. 


The root defect of the proposals is the basing of federal 
grants to the provinces on population. This was exactly 
what was wrong with the old subsidies, as the Rowell-Sirois 
investigations made clear. It is the poorer sections which 
need most help from the federal treasury, and the Rowell- 
Sirois scheme of National Adjustment Grants was the best 
way of meeting this need. But the 1940 proposals seemed 
to advocate a new financial set-up merely for the sake of 
good government. Mr. King knows better now. He knows / 
that people canrlot be excited by good government in the; 
abstract. So he proposes his changes for the sake of health | 
insurance and better old age pensions, concrete good things | 
which the ordinary citizen can understand. 





| 
| 
First with the News (?) 


Despite the lessons of thirty-five years or more, the world 
has again allowed itself to be buncoed by individual enter- 
prise straining to jump the gun and be “first with the news.” 


It all began when Roy Howard, then general manager of 
the United Press Associations of America (UP), flashed 
the false news of an armistice with Germany in 1918. It 
took the UP (now BUP in British countries) almost a quar- 
ter century to live down the indignation of newspapef 
readers plunged into premature rejoicing by the UP's 
“smartness.” Came World War II, and that paragon of 
respectability, the Associated Press, repeated the perform- 
ance when one of its correspondents broke an agreement and 
released news of the German surrender, touching off another 

remature celebration which compromised General Eiset- 
ower in the eyes of our Soviet ally. And now, coming full] 
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circle, the wires of UP carry a flash falsely announcing 
Japan’s capitulation. 

Between the two wars, the scope and speed of such 
announcements were infinitely extended by radio, and com- 
petition was intensified by the press’s jealousy of its speedier 
rival. Indeed, the press was forced to supplement its own 
wire service with radio transmission; and radio was seduced 
into an uneasy alliance in which it relied for spot news on 
the press associations like AP and UP. Instead of becoming 
a genuine rival of the press, radio absorbed the internal 
rivalry of the press associations into its own system. 

The latest demonstration of this senseless race for priority 
in “breaking” important news has elements of high comedy. 
For instance, the Toronto Globe and Mail lectures the CBC 
for releasing a recorded statement by Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King, and hints at the danger of allowing the 
CBC to be the “personal medium of the Prime Minister,” 
entirely ignoring the fact that it was a press association 
flash that caused the CBC to slip. We have no desire to 
absolve the CBC from all responsibility; its previous ex- 
perience with press news services should have led it to 
check the information before putting Mr. King’s broadcast 
on the air. But this castigation by the Globe and Mail is 
surely a case of the pot calling the kettle black. It is 
irresponsible press association rivalry that is making the 
authenticity of all rush announcements suspect. 

Incidentally, the Globe and Mail printed the text of Mr. 
King’s unfortunately premature speech the next morning, 
though the Prime Minister’s office had requested that it be 
withheld from publication. Incidentally, also, one wonders 
how much incidents of this kind have had to do with Soviet 
Russia’s reluctance to allow American correspondents to 
enter territory where reports colored by hostility to Russian 
influence can easily jeopardize the Soviet Union’s position 
in the eyes of American readers. 


His Exceliency 


As usual, after a great to-do about the principle of our 
national status, Mr. King backs away from any application 
of it that would make him too unpopular with the best 
people in London. After all the kite-flying about appointing 
a native Canadian to the Governor-Generalship, a step in 
which we have already been anticipated by both Australia 
and South Africa, he has decided on another Englishman 
and a military man. Oh well, if it has to be a Field Marshal, 
thank God it isn’t Montgomery! 


British Lahor Arrives 


> THE unexpected victory of the Labor party in the 
British elections let loose a flood of comment and specu- 
lation on this side of the ocean in which all records for 
our North American silly season have been surpassed. Our 
newspapers had become so much the victims of the Churchill 
myth, which they themselves had mainly created, that for 
a time they just couldn’t believe their own despatches from 
Britain, and their excited imagination ran riot. To anyone 
acquainted with English political history during the last 
century their explanations and conjectures about the fan- 
tastic things that might happen under a Labor government 
read very much as their current explanations of the atomic 
bomb must read to a trained physicist. 

Mr. Churchill wrote his own best obituary in his book 
The Aftermath, in the sentences in which he described Lloyd 
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George’s khaki election of 1918. “When the election came 
it woefully cheapened Britain . . . He (L.G.) ought to have 
been more sure of himself at this time and of the greatness 
of his work and situation. He could well have afforded, as 
it turned out, to speak words of sober restraint and mag- 
nanimous calm.” 


We here in the CCF have reflected mournfully on the 
different receptions given to the panic-mongering campaign 
about the dangers of socialist regimentation in Great Britain 
and in Canada. In the old country Mr. Churchill’s campaign 
met with its just reward; it was a complete flop. The 
difference between the two countries in this matter is like 
the difference between their two chief financial journals, 
the Economist and the Financial Post. In Britain the 
Economist assumes that its readers really want scientific 
analysis of economic and politicai issues and not merely 
rhetorical verbiage to nourish their own prejudices. It sub- 
mits all parties and their programs to the same kind of 
analysis, and doesn’t devote itself to writing skilfully dis- 
guised propaganda for one party only. It handles business 
men as well as politicians without gloves, never pretends 
that its own favorite geese are swans, and doesn’t prostrate 
itself in worshipful admiration whenever some business 
pundit delivers himself of a string of empty platitudes, 
much less when he issues the Annual Report of his company. 
The British public at all levels, and not merely at the top 
intellectual level of those who read The Economist, have 
been accustomed to this free-speaking in discussion, they 
are always likely to go behind words to realities, and they © 
are not easily frightened by bogies. 


But it must be admitted that the British people were 
not at their best during the 1920’s and 1930’s. They were 
exhausted by the sacrifices of the first world war, too easily 
moved by their fears, too unwilling to force themselves 
out of the rut of routine. Between Lloyd George and 
Churchill they contented themselves with a procession of 
mediocrities—Bonar Law, Baldwin, MacDonald, Chamber- 
lain. Disraeli remarked of the Tory period after the death 
of Pitt in 1805 that it was an age of great events and 
little men; and this was unfortunately true also of the 
Tory period of the long armistice. But what happened in 
1940 showed that the British have more reserves of energy 
than most of us had credited to them. And Labor has now 
the opportunity to give the same kind of leadership to the 
British people and to the world in peacetime which Mr. 
Churchill gave in wartime. England may again save herself 
by her efforts and Europe by her example. 


The Labor cabinet is not in itself preposstssing. The 
chief offices are in the hands of old men, most of whom 
were remarkably acquiescent during the last five years as 
colleagues of Tory leaders, not to speak of their lack of 
fire and energy during the ten years of the depression. But 
on the other hand the government has what previous Labor 
governments lacked, plenty of men experienced in admin- 
istration. In its junior ranks, and among the secretaries 
who will be advising it, there are a host of young socialists 
who were supplying drive in the departments and adminis- 
trative boards of the war. 

The Labor victory also was due to the fact that for the 
first time Labor has had a great success in attracting support 
from those middle classes in the community who had hitherto 
supported the Conservatives. Tne present House of Com- 
mons is full of young, lively “white-collar” Labor men; 
and the parliamentary party is no longer mainly a collec- 
tion of elderly trade union secretaries. It is still true that 
the middle class is the strategic class. It is from them 
mainly that there must come the men with technical train- 
ing, with imagination and adaptibility, with the habit of 
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leadership. And because it has so much of this essential 
middle-class support, Labor is today a national party as it 
has never hitherto been. 

A hopeful feature also is that the party program is a 
limited practical one of immediate socialization only in 
certain fields and of government regulation and leadership 
over the rest of the economy. The test of this government 
will not be its sincerity in carrying out the measures of 
socialization which it has promised—it will do that all right 
—but its success in infusing a spirit of enterprise into the 
industries that it has socialized and that it is regulating. 

Our newspapers have been making themselves ridiculous 
over the nationalization of the Bank of England and of the 
coal mines. The latter measure was recommended by a 
Royal Commission at the end of the first world war, and 
it would have been carried out then if Mr. Lloyd George 
had kept his promises. The Bank of England has for years 
worked so closely with the government that it has been 
impossible for any but insiders to know whether a given 
financial idea or policy originated with the Bank or with 
the Treasury. Nationalizing it will be a mere matter of 
a few book-keeping entries, once the necessary legislation 
is passed. Mr. King nationalized our Bank of Canada by 
taking its controlling ownership out of the hands of private 
investors where Mr. Bennett had placed it at the start, and 
we have already forgotten in this country that the Bank 
of Canada was ever anything but a public institution in 
form as well as in fact. 

So with the coal mines and the railways. They have 
been under government control during the war. The ac- 
tivities of the separate individual companies have been 
co-ordinated, and the set-up for their public administration 
has been functioning. Once the relevant laws are on the 
statute book, all that will happen in the Bank, in the coal 
mines and in the railways, is that a certain number of 
private individuals will exchange some private-company 
shares for government bonds. 

The important thing is not the step of nationalization 
itself, but the carrying on of these enterprises after they 
come under the guidance of the state. Britain’s two great 
staple industries, coal and cotton, are woefully inefficient 
according to American standards of man-hour production. 
The reason is that they have not been sufficiently rational- 
ized by the process of amalgamation under private cap- 
italism, that they lack modern, mass-production equipment, 
and that they lack young men among their foremen and 
managers. These facts were established by formal investi- 
gation during the war. And coal and cotton are only extreme 
examples of what is wrong with the British economy 
generally. 

Britain is a community that depends for her livelihood 
upon her ability to export manufactured products to a 
highly competitive world market. During the 1920’s and 
1930’s she was living on her income from accumulated 
overseas investments rather than on her industrial efficiency. 
She has liquidated most of those investments now; she must 
increase her exports by fifty per cent over the pre-war 
figure; she faces intensified competition especially from the 
United States in most of the lines of production on which 
she has specialized in the past, and in international services 
such as shipping, aviation and finance. Labor can wave no 
magic wand of socialization to solve these problems. On 
the whole the most hopeful thing about the new government 
is that Sir Stafford Cripps in the Board of Trade will be 
the man chiefly responsible for carrying through the new 
industrial revolution in British factories. As Minister of 
Aircraft Production he was responsible during the war for 
the branch of industry which Britain developed most highly 
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and in which she was most successful. They may not have 
had mass production on the Detroit or California scale, 
but they could make better planes than the Americans. 


In purely home affairs the test of the Labor government 
will be its ability to rehouse the British people and to carry 
out the reconstruction of British towns that is needed to 
make them centres of civilized living. The great obstacle 
here will be the price of land. The Conservatives had made 
it clear that the vested interests of private landowners were 
too powerful in their party for any effective policy of land 
acquisition to be carried out save at ruinous cost to the 
national and municipal authorities. If Labor is ruthless 
enough in this field it can afford to make many mistakes 
in other fields and still hold public support. In the past 
twenty-five years the British people have been educated to 
want decent homes, and they have had a partial practical 
demonstration of what a housing program means. Labor 
will have behind it a widespread popular support, and it 
will not be hampered by “the damned wantlessness of the 
poor” which frustrates all housing campaigns in North 
America. 


In foreign policy the radical admirers of Labor on this 
side of the ocean are expecting far more than is likely to 
be accomplished. Professor Laski was quite right in re- 
pudiating continuity of foreign policy when the Conserva- 
tives tried to make a cry of it during the election, but 
nonetheless continuity is just what we are only too likely 
to see. Mr. Bevin is apparently not going to get rid of 
the Leepers and Halifaxes in his embassies abroad, and he 
has won Conservative cheers for the anti-Russian overtones 
of his first official pronouncement in the House of Com- 
mons. If the bluff hearty trade-union secretary is not taken 
into camp by his polite well-trained Etonian and Harrovian 
advisers, it will probably be only because he has Noel 
Baker at his side. It is quite possible that he may turn 
out to be a perfectly good imperialist, refusing, a la 
Churchill, to liquidate the British Empire and finding the 
most democratic reasons for his actions. The Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs has been working on him for 
some time. He will certainly prove to be a complete John 
Bull. And we should remind ourselves that it is naive to 
expect that, because Labor is socialist, therefore it can 
work with socialist Russia. British and Russian interests 
do differ in certain parts of the world, and there is no 
reason to believe that the differences will be automatically 
reconciled by the “invisible hand” of some socialist Provi- 
dence. The British’ standard of living for two centuries 
has depended upon the exploitation of the resources of the 
Empire—we use the word exploitation in the purely economic 
sense and not in its Marxian meaning—and it will continue 
so to depend. As Professor Carr has been pointing out in 
his recent little book on Nationalism and After, the strongest 
nationalists in our modern world are likely to be the 
socialists. 


The biggest problem that will face Labor remains to be 
mentioned. We have too easily assumed that because the 
British governing classes have been defeated in one general 
election they will cease to fight. They would not have re- 
mained the governing classes through so many social and 
political changes during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies if they did not possess a remarkable capacity for 
adjusting themselves to new situations and a strong will to 
power. They were defeated once before in our lifetime, in 
1906, by an even greater majority; but within a decade they 
were back into power again. The Liberal government of 
1906-14 was probably the ablest cabinet that Britain has 
had in the past century; it included the two most dynamic 
figures of our day, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. 
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It had behind it a great popular demand for social reform 
which had been dammed up for twenty years. It accom- 
plished great things—Old Age Pensions, Unemployment and 
Health Insurance, two Trade Union Acts, the Budget of 
1909 among them—but in the end it went to pieces because 
it could not maintain a peaceful world in which to carry out 
its social reforms and because it failed effectively to meet the 
resourceful and unscrupulous opposition of the Conserva- 
tives. What happened to it is worth study today. 

Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, the Conservative 
leaders, carried out a policy of defeating or amending out of 
recognition every major measure that came up from the 
Liberal House of Commons to the Tory House of Lords. By 
1909 after a succession of frustrations the Liberals were in 
danger of losing their drive. It was then that Mr. Lloyd 
George devised his famous budget, challenging the wealthy 
classes to fight him on ground which was the most unfavor- 
able possible for them, and beating them. The result was the 
Parliament Act of 1911, which Liberals hoped at the time 
would remove the House of Lords as an effective instrument 
by which the wealthy classes could thwart a popular major- 
ity. But immediate experience showed that the Parliament 
Act was only partially effective against determined and un- 
scrupulous opposition. Under it the Lords cannot stop 
financial legislation at all and can hold up ordinary bills for 
only two years. They held up Irish Home Rule from 1912 
to 1914, and in the two years they organized an armed 
counter-revolution in Ulster against it. They successfully 
used the army, or at least the officers of the Curragh garrison, 
as an instrument against the King’s government which it was 
sworn to obey. They did their best, but without success, to 
use the monarchy itself against its official advisers who were 
returned to power in two successive elections in 1910. We do 
not know how this struggle between popular Liberal govern- 
ment and Conservative governing classes would have come 
out, for it was interrupted by the war with Germany which 
reunited the nation. 

What the Parliament Act means—considering that a given 
Parliament is likely to last for a maximum of four years— 
is that a radical government must introduce its main pro- 
gram during the first two years of office, so that it can be sure 
to get it through against the obstacle of two years’ delay 
in the Lords. Any measure that it introduces in the last two 
years can be deferred by the Lords long enough to compel the 
government to seek a renewed popular mandate on it. In 
1910-11 the Liberal government only forced through the 
Parliament Act itself by getting a promise from the King to 
create enough new peers to swamp the existing House of 
Lords. Would a Labor government today be able to get a 
similar promise if it were unwilling to be held up for two 
critical years? The 750 members of the House of Lords 
include only a couple of dozen Labor peers, and to swamp 
them out would be a revolution in itself. 

But today the House of Lords no longer enjoys the moral 
prestige that still surrounded it in 1909. The Conservative 
leader is Mr. Churchill, who took a leading part in the fight 
against the Lords in those earlier years. The army, partially 
democratized by two world wars, is no longer, even among its 
officers, the exclusive body separated from the people that 
it was before 1914. And the Labor leaders are all men who 
lived through those exciting years of 1906-14, who have 
reflected much upon the lessons to be learned from them, 
who know the weaknesses of Asquithian Liberal strategy 
that gave the Tories their chance, and who have, some of 
them, written at length upon this constitutional problem. 
So it is probably over-romantic to expect a revolutionary or 
hear-revolutionary situation to arise. Professor Laski has 
been fond of making the shivers run up and down our backs 
by his gleeful dwelling upon the possibilities inherent in such 
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a revolutionary situation; but his analysis of trends, when 
examined, has an implied major premise which is really 
derived from the study of Russia rather than from the study 
of England. 

The Labor party has today a great opportunity. If it 
succeeds in Britain its success will have repercussions all 
over the world. If it mishandles its opportunity and allows 
the old governing classes to outmanoeuvre it in political 
strategy and tactics during the next four years, it will have 
chiefly itself to blame. 


Canadian Socialists and 


the U.5.5.F. 
Gregory Vhastos 


® THERE WAS a time when many of us had romantic 
illusions about the U.S.S.R. I thought myself emancipated 
by 1938, but I still got a shock when I went there for a 
brief visit. That their standard of living still lagged behind 
the west, I knew; but I wasn’t prepared for what I saw: 
peasant women and children sleeping on the floor of the 
railway station at Minsk, while waiting for their train; 
wooden shacks in Moscow, a stone’s throw away from the 
great modern circular boulevard and almost smack up against 
new apartment buildings of modern design; the depleted 
stores, the over-crowded street-cars, the shabbily dressed 
people on the streets. These things were not exactly new 
to me, for I had spent my childhood and boyhood next door 
to them in Constantinople. But the thought that Russia too 
had been an Eastern country had never sunk in. I had pic- 
tured it somehow on the model of central Europe. I had not 
mentally digested the idea that Russia started in 1919 on 
much the same economic level as that of Rumania or Turkey. 


“Low economic level” is one of those smooth generalities 
that cost the mind no effort and produce as little impression. 
One should stop to think of what it means: the vast majority 
of the people living for centuries on the edge of starvation, 
and actually starving by the tens of thousands in years of 
poor crops; the illiteracy, ignorance, superstition, and worse 
still, the emotional crudeness, cruelty, barbarity that seem 
almost inevitable when people live literally like animals. One 
should read Gorki’s pictures of his own childhood or Sholo- 
khov’s novels to get these things fresh in one’s mind. And 
one should realize that this was Russia. Nine tenths of the 
people lived that-way; and the characters of Anna Karenina 
and of Chekhov’s plays were not Russia, but the rare and 
delicate forms that grow parasitically on the degradation of 
the common people. 

The people of Stuart England—the yeomen, artisans, 
tradesmen—had reached a far higher level, economic and 
cultural, than the muzhik to whom Lenin offered peace, 
bread and land in 1918. England or Switzerland or Holland 
were readier for democracy three hundred years back than 
Lenin’s Russia. And by “readier” I don’t mean merely having 
their heads stuffed with democratic dogmas, believing that 
autocracy was a bad thing and democracy a good thing, etc., 
but being equipped with the intellectual and emotional pre- 
requisites of self-government: the habits of self-restraint, 
the disciplines of rational thinking, the sense of time, the 
sense of order, the capacity for tolerance, the high estimate 
of human life and a high standard of self-respect, all the 
things that grow gradually and cumulatively over generations 
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of material and mental progress. Yet even so, the great 
democratic victory of the people’s army led to Cromwell’s 
dictatorship which was only exchanged for another stretch 
under a Stuart; and when the “glorious revolution” came 
it was only to confirm the class-rule of the gentry. About 
all that the English, Dutch, and Swiss had in the seventeenth 
century was certain political forms through which, by con- 
tinuous struggle, the people could realize successive incre- 
ments of democracy. And after three centuries the realization 
had still a long way to go, as anyone knew who spent even 
a few months in the England of Neville Chamberlain. 


How then expect that the Russia of the Czars would be 
catapulted over-night by the magic of bolshevik rhetoric 
(or perhaps by the signing of a few more decrees) past the 
three-hundred-year-old gains of the west? Lenin himself 
thought otherwise. He contrasted “the uncultured, often 
illiterate, masses of Russia” with “the highly cultured, en- 
tirely literate, masses of Germany.” He predicted that given 
a socialist revolution in one of the advanced countries, 
Russian socialism would be so outpaced that Russia would 
be left “backward in the ‘Soviet’ and socialist sense.” So 
he and his successors went ahead with the only things that 
would move the all but immoveable mass of stubborn 
ignorance: the liquidation of illiteracy and the raising of 
the level of production. The Russian leaders could not 
anticipate the end-products of this programme at its begin- 
ning, and thus refer planning, controls, etc. to a democratic 
electorate. Such things as the collectivization of agriculture, 
which doubled the output of the farms, and the first five-year 
plan, which doubled the output of industry, had to be carried 
through not only without consulting the people as a whole 
but indeed against the bitter opposition of large sections of 
those immediately affected. 

Then, just when the enormous sacrifices of these measures 
were about to start paying dividends, the certainty of war 
plowed back the dividends into investment for defense, In 
1932 the U.S.S.R. spent only 2% of its annual budget for 
defense. Four years later it was already spending 50%. In 
other words, the Soviet leaders had to demand of their own 
people, back in 1936, sacrifices which our own government 
only asked of us after the fall of Paris and Dunkirk; and 
the privations endured by the Russians make our war-time 
hardships in terms of taxes, rationing, etc. look like a joke. 
That was the price Soviet people paid for our common victory 
over the fascists; had they not made them, there would have 
been no Stalingrad. Stalin and his colleagues had the fore- 
sight to see the absolute necessity of that programme, in 
spite of its fantastic cost. So they took no chances with 
anything that might compromise its success. When the new 
constitution was adopted, its implementation was loaded in 
advance against any possibility cf upsetting this over-all 
Stalinist program and control—with results that make the 
one-party Russian elections look so phony to the western 
world. And when the opposition, driven underground, took 
the form of assassination, conspiracy, and sabotage, Stalin 
retorted with measures which shocked everyone in the world, 
except communist zealots. Yet looking back on it now one 
can see that, for all its cruelty, for all the penalties exacted 
of many innocent people along with the guilty, this author- 
itarian repression did crush the fifth column, did permit the 
expansion of heavy industry and the mechanization of the 
Red Army, and thus saved the Russian people from a fate 
worse than death. 

II. 


What is the upshot of such reflections? Is it that democ- 
racy, indispensable for us, is dispensable for the Russians? 
Far from it. Democracy is the natural way for grown-up, 
civilized people to live together and manage their own affairs. 


The Canadian Forum 


Autocracy is a symptom of immaturity; worse still, it is 
itself an aggravating cause, tending to arrest development 
toward maturity. So long as Russian socialism carries on 
without more democratic controls, so long will it pay the 
ugly price. Its gains will be slowed down by many losses 
in social efficiency, in personal freedom, in imaginative spon- 
taneity, and in intellectual advance. It may well be, as Edgar 
Snow suggests, that freedoms of political democracy will be 
possible for the Soviet people only when their standard of 
living catches up to the highest in any other country of 
Europe; this, Pierre Cot calculates, should come about ten 
years from now. But until that time comes, Russia will 
remain what Lenin called it in 1921, “backward in the 
‘Soviet’ and socialist sense.” 


One thing is certain. This advance toward political democ- 
racy in socialist Russia must come from within. It can come 
from within, because communists, unlike fascists, believe in 
government of the people and by the people as well as for 
the people. And it can come only from within. It can never 
come as a result of the military defeat of the U.S.S.R. by 
capitalist enemies. For through the many imponderables of 
such a struggle, one thing is absolutely certain: the real 
purpose of such a war (whatever its pretext) would not be 
to bring the saving graces of western democracy to Russian 
socialism, but to destroy Russian socialism. With all its 
defects, Russia is as yet the world’s only socialist country; 
and this should be the over-riding consideration in every- 
thing socialists in capitalist countries think, say, or do about 
Russia today. 

In its internal economy Russia is certainly socialist in 
the proper sense of the word: the means of production are 
publicly owned, and their use can be planned, controlled, and 
most important of all expanded for the public needs. To be 
sure the public enters this equation mainly through the 
Communist party; that is what we mean when we acknowl- 
edge that political democracy lies ahead of Russia, not 
behind it. But the fact remains that this public authority, 
such as it is, has so far developed the resources of the 
country at a rate unheard of in previous history, and it has 
planned in line with the stern, long-range needs of the people 
as a whole, instead of trying to buy cheap popularity. 
Russia has solved the problem of the western world: the 
inability of civilized people to use their own human and 
material resources for their common needs; the incredible 
predicament of a nation like the U.S. which can raise its 
national product to, $200 billion in war-year 1945, while it 
could produce only about $60 billion in the pre-war middle 
thirties. People who cannot be employed, machines which 
cannot be used, resources which cannot be developed—these 
insane phenomena no longer exist in the U.S.S.R. It can 
go ahead and develop a sane economic society: that is, to use 
steadily and cumulatively the fabulous resources of modern 
science for the health, welfare, and culture of its own people. 


It has already done so to a greater extent than is apparent 
from empty shop-windows in city stores. Shop windows are 
no place to look for education, medical services, social 
security, and job security. When I left Russia in 1938 it 
was to cross into Rumania and down into Turkey. There 
I moved into the landscape of misery so familiar to me 
since my childhood; and with none of the gigantic monuments 
to progress that were already changing the skyline of the 
U.S.S.R. The peasants of the Ukraine were still not pros- 
perous as prosperity goes on Western Ontario farms. But 
modern tractors were breaking up the black earth of the 
Ukraine. The men and women who ran the tractors had 
modern schools for their children, modern medical care, 
food, and community recreation; their clothes and 
would not measure up to the best in Eaton’s catalogue, but 
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they were adequate. What a contrast to the Rumanian 
peasant, barefoot, ragged, undersized, servile, scratching the 
soil with his primitive plow. What a contrast between Khar- 
kov with its new industrial plant, its new office-buildings of 
near sky-Scraper size, its parks and palace of culture and 
rest-—and Istanbul, much as I had seen it last in 1926 only 
more down at the heel. 


Along with material progress these ‘“materialists” have 
made spiritual progress in ways which should make the 
“christian” nations uncomfortable, to say the least. Take 
one example: racial equality. There are millions of people 
in the great American democracy who aren’t human beings, 
but just niggers. I wonder how the American section of 
A.M.G. plans to present this side of American life in its 
current campaign of re-educating the Germans by force of 
example? Will it be shipping over any copies of Strange 
Fruit, or of Black Boy, along with its other inspirational 
literature? When it sends newspapers, will it guard against 
evidences of anti-semitism on this side? What would our 
moral wards in Germany make of the recent statement of 
Dr. Ernest M. Hopkins, President of Dartmouth, prominent 
churchman, a Son of the American Revolution, and chair- 
man of “Americans United for World Organization,” that 
Dartmouth is “a Christian college founded for the Christian- 
ization of its students” and therefore turns down most of its 
Jewish applicants? 


Well, twenty-five years ago Russia used to be the world’s 
worst cess-pool of anti-semitism. Soviet education and legisla- 
tion made it freer of anti-semitism than any country in the 
world. Three years of Nazi occupation, with constant propa- 
ganda against the Jew brought the virus back again, but the 
returning Soviets took stern measures to exterminate it. 
When a few years ago Paul Robeson looked over the world 
for a place where his son could grow up, not as a nigger 
nor even as a tolerated Negro, but as a human being, he 
chose the Soviet Union. And as for the German invader, 
whom the Russians had incomparably more cause to hate 


_ than any of us on the safe side of the Atlantic, this is what 
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Stalin declared in February, 1942, in the hour of catastrophic 
defeat and humiliation: “The strength of the Red Army lies 
in the fact that it does not and cannot entertain racial hatred 
for other peoples, including the German people . . . that it 
has been brought up in the spirit of the equality of all 
peoples and races. .. .” And then again in November, 1944, 
when victory was sure: “It is not only a military defeat that 
the Hitlerites have sustained in this war, but moral and 
political defeat as well. The ideology of equality of all races 
and nations which has taken a firm root in our country, the 
ideology of friendship among the peoples, has emerged com- 
pletely victorious over the Hitlerite ideology of bestial 
nationalism and racial hatred.” These are momentous words 
in a world as deeply poisoned by racial prejudice as ours. 
The country that lives up to them will win the moral leader- 
ship of the world. 


II. 


What of Russian foreign policy? Those who were silent 
about Hitler ten years ago or were making excuses for him 
or were even waxing prophetic about his “wave of the future” 
are now shuddering for “christian” Europe, weeping for those 
great lovers of democracy, the ex-London Poles, and gen- 
erally getting into a state of near-hysteria about the Russian 
double-crossing “domination” of Europe. And it is pathetic 
to find Socialists, of all people, contributing their quota te 
this moral offensive of the right against the U.S.S.R. The 
Post-War World Council (Norman Thomas, chairman) de- 
nounced the Potsdam Conference as “autocratic secret 
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diplomacy” which left the “major part” of Europe “at the 
mercy” of the U.S.S.R. At a radio forum the other day it 
was the secretary of the Socialist Party of the U.S.A. and 
the editor of the party’s organ who did the denouncing of 
Russia; while mere liberals—Stevens, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and Leland Stowe—took the other side. What a 
wonderful thing for the reactionaries, I told myself, when 
they don’t have to appear on the stage at all to speak their 
lines; they can count on a couple of socialists to do as well, 
and with such disarming idealism and moral vehemence. Here 
in Canada we have had this weird phenomenon in Mr. 
Beder’s article in the July Canadian Forum, which dished 
out the Trotskyist line on Russia, down to the grim conclusion 
that “the Red Army was now the spearhead of a new 
imperialism, and under certain given circumstances, it should 
even be opposed.” In other words, socialists should prepare 
for noble reasons all their own to fight Russia along with 
Charles Lindbergh, Clare Boothe Luce, and the Hearst 
Empire. 

Russia is guilty on both counts, it appears. The reaction- 
aries hate it because it foments communism and destroys 
“christian civilization.” But the “left” attacks it because it 
doesn’t socialize the occupied countries; ergo, it cares nothing 
for socialism, but is only out for its own security (“the new 
imperialism”). Yet if one will only read what Russia is 
actually doing in these occupied countries (one couldn’t do 
better than Edgar Snow’s Pattern of Soviet Power), and then 
compare it with the first-aid stations to reaction that Churchill 
set up in comparable areas, one has the answer both to the 
right and to the “left.” Of course Russia is concerned for its 
own security: who wouldn’t be, after an invasion that cost 
it thirty million casualties? Russia therefore insists on a 
pretty thorough flushing out of “fascists, fascist sympathizers, 
and all collaborationists” in every country it has occupied. 
Their place is not taken by parties right of centre, for that 
part of the political dial had not distinguished itself by 
hostility to Hitler; but by parties of centre and left of centre, 
among which those who represent organized peasants and 
organized workers generally wield the greatest power. This 
political change has also profound economic aspects, though 
perfectly natural ones under the circumstances. A good part 
of industry had already been taken over by the German 
bosses; it is now taken over by the new national governments. 
Baronial estates are divided up among the peasants. Who can 
object to these changes? Not the democracies, fos these are 
the ABC of democratic reform for these countries, and 
without them no government could win the support of the 
people, which means the poor people. Nor socialists, for to 
do more than this would be to break the unity with Russia’s 
other allies, and would be the certain prelude to World - 
War III. What Russia has done is to strengthen immeas- 
urably the progressive forces in the occupied countries. This, 
unfortunately, cannot be said of Greece at the time of writ- 
ing, though its fate now rests in the hands of a Labour 
Government in Britain. As for the Russian attitude to 
Germany, according to the New York Times correspondent 
it was Russian insistence at Potsdam that saved Germany 
from partition. If the Russians had had their way, Germany 
would be self-governing under a coalition of German parties 
of the centre and left of centre, subject of course to allied 
military control. 


As one looks at the future the need which dwarfs all others 
for socialists and non-socialists alike is that peace be pre- 
served. And peace to-day means only one thing: peace be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and the western democracies, especially 
the U.S.A. The forces fomenting war are arrantly vocal. 
The outcry against Japan, Mussolini, and Hitler in the hey- 
day of their aggression was not as loud as the present chorus 
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of invective and innuendo against the U.S.S.R. There is no 
immediate danger of war. But when reconversion has come 
and gone, when our first prosperity bubble has burst and left 
us in a depression like that of the thirties or worse, then the 
danger of war will be terribly urgent. War against Russia 
will be to many the last hope for saving the tottering edifice 
of their antiquated economy. To avert that catastrophe we 
must work now. 


What Russia needs at this juncture is not charity, nor yet 
appeasement, but understanding. Canadian socialists may 
contribute mightily to that cause if they approach Russia 
in a realistic mood. This calls neither for ecstatic adoration 
of a socialist millenium, nor yet for fear or hatred of the 
“revolution betrayed.” It calls for the effort to see Russia 
for what it is: a form of socialism that. took shape not in 
the utopian wish-dreams of political adolescents but in the 
harsh realities of Czarist soil in the troubled armistice between 
two wars; a form of socialism whose possibilities, infinitely 
greater than anything it has yet achieved, can only be ful- 
filled if the next few years bring the decent assurance of 
peace. 


A Liberal Education 
Vorthrop Frye 


® DURING THE RECENT ELECTIONS in Canada 
and Ontario I heard a good deal about professors from 
politicians speaking over the radio. This interested me, 
as I am a professor myself, and I was still more interested 
to observe that the remarks made about them were all 
hostile and all came from Tories. I was told that the 
CCF party was politically immature because it was full 
of professors, otherwise described as crackpot theorists; 
clergymen and schoolteachers being occasionally bracketed 
with them. Their argument, if that is the word, seemed 
to be that we don’t want educated people trying to run 
this country, and as most of them were not elected, it is 
clear that we have escaped this disaster for the time being. 
Just in case I should fail to get this point, a pamphlet was 
dropped into my office consisting of a series of amazingly 
- coarse and silly cartoons, done by the cartoonist of a local 
‘ reactionary paper, depicting a crackpot theorist destroying 
the country by introducing socialism so that he would not 
have to go to work. He was clad in a cap and gown. Now 
of course it is nothing new for a teacher to come to school 
and find that the class moron, ambitious to become a news- 
paper cartoonist, has scrawled a dirty picture of him on the 
blackboard. But as those who sent me this pamphlet could 
not have wanted or expected my vote, I take it that the 
pamphlet was designed not merely as an insult to the teach- 
ing profession, but as an assertion that there is something 
in the Tory philosophy of life deeply opposed to everything 
that that profession stands for. And on reflection, that is 
quite possible. Those who are trying to maintain a com- 
petitive and laissez-faire economy will naturally be most 
interested in those who have left school at the earliest legal 
age and have gained a ten-year start in earning power and 
knowledge of the ways of competition over those who have 
continued their education. Those who decry the ideals of a 
co-operative society will depend for support on a large voting 
public of aggressive and ignorant stumblebums. This sounds 
uncharitable, but what other conclusion I can draw from 
that pamphlet I do not know. 


The Canadian Forum 


I teach English literature, a subject I conceive to be a 
necessary part of a gentleman’s education. By a gentleman 
I mean, provisionally, a citizen who has an intelligent idea 
of how to occupy his leisure time. The pursuits of a gentle- 
man were formerly the monopoly of a privileged class, and 
I am interested in any social developments that will destroy 
that monopoly and put them within the reach of more people. 
I am not interested in any social developments that tend to 
weaken the standards and values implied by the idea of a 
gentleman itself. That I believe to be essential to a civilized 
society. It is irrelevant to say that a ditch-digger is as good 
a man as a college graduate: he may be, but he has not got 
as much of a gentleman’s education, and his life is less 
civilized. When Tories begin to cry up vocational education, 
I cannot help being suspicious of their motives. If I am told 
how much more useful it will be to a farmer’s boy to learn 
farming than to learn Latin, I wonder if the motive for 
saying so is to make sure that his knowledge will be re- 
stricted to farming, so that he will not get any ideas unbe- 
fitting his station in life. And when liberal and progressive- 
minded people say the same thing, I wonder if they are not 
unconsciously selling out: if they are not being overcome by 
the hysteria engendered by an atmosphere of cut-throat 
competition, the pressure of getting ahead and of short- 
cutting all education so as to get into the scramble as quickly 
as possible. That is the. laissez-faire method of getting 
security. A Toronto newspaper, a very different one from the 
cartoonist’s employer, said in what was intended to be a 
sympathetic account of the Saskatchewan government’s edu- 
cational policy that a commercial-minded high school student 
would no longer have to be “plagued” with French and 
Latin. French being an official Canadian language, that may 
have been a slip, but the writer probably meant it as regards 
Latin. But an educational policy, as the Saskatchewan 
government undoubtedly knows, does not show itself liberal 
by making it unnecessary for any man to get a gentleman’s 
education if he does not want one. It shows itself liberal 
by making it possible for every man to get a gentleman’s 
education if he does want one. The trouble is that while 
reactionary interests know that they want as utilitarian and 
uncultured an educational programme as possible, liberal and 
socialist ranks are still full of people who support the same 
programme, who have a hazy feeling that there is something 
democratic about vulgarity and ignorance, who want less 
culture and more useful information. Such people may gen- 
erally be recognizéd by their tendency to repeat the phrase 
“ivory tower.” 


A hundred and fifty years ago, the industrial anarchism 
known as laissez-faire played a liberal and emancipating role 
in society by breaking up the remains of feudalism. Today 
laissez-faire is no longer a liberal but a reactionary condition, 
and liberal minds are once again looking for a co-operative 
society, on a democratic basis, which will provide an order 
and security which feudalism partly attained on an aristo- 
cratic one. This statement will be neither new nor startling 
to Forum readers. But an exactly parallel development has 
taken place in education. A hundred and fifty years ago, 4 
privileged class was given a literary and humanistic educa- 
tion, so as to enable them to make the best use possible of 
their abundant leisure. The development of science, and of 
the rational attitude necessary to science, thus had a liberal 
and even revolutionary cast, and for working-class people 
education based on science was of great value in debunking 
reactionary mythologies. But the association of the human- 
ities with a conservative and the sciences with a liberal 
attitude no longer exists. Science is increasingly becoming 





a function of government, which means that it is becoming | 
a vested interest of the present ruling classes, who have 7 
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first cut on its benefits. And we shall never have a mature 
left-wing movement until we rediscover the liberal dynamic 
in the humanities. 


I have observed that all students of science who are any 
good are proud of the impersonal authority of their subject: 
they deeply appreciate the fact that the truth of science has 
nothing to do with feelings or emotions. But impersonal 
authority has only a very limited role to play in social life. 
Government, for instance, means well-meaning and confused 
Canadians sending more well-meaning and confused Cana- 
dians to Ottawa: whenever impersonal authority appears in 
government, and we start getting pushed around by an 
anonymous power, it is time to look to our liberties. The 
same principle indicates a limitation in the scope of those 
sciences that deal directly with human life. Psychology, to 
pick one such science at random, does not tell us how people 
behave; it tells us how they appear to behave to a psy- 
chologist, and the value of psychology depends to a great 
extent on whether the psychologist is a wise man or a fool. 
There is nothing in the scientific approach to a human prob- 
lem which automatically provides a libera] or human solution 
to that problem, and there is nothing in the nature of psy- 
chology itself to make it ineffective when exploited by 
unscrupulous people. The Nazis know all about psychology 
and how to use it; and our defence against them, and their 
successors in the post-war world, must be based, not on a 
belief in the accuracy of scientific reasoning which they 
understand as well as we do, but on an unshakable faith in 
humane and liberal values which they can never understand. 
If the Canadian psychologist is an enlightened and liberal 
person, he is so only because this faith still has some 
intellectual prestige in this country, and has not been ex- 
tirpated as it must be in Nazi states. 


The source of authority in the humanities, in literature, 
the arts, and I think philosophy, is personal. In English 
literature certain men, Shakespeare, Milton, Chaucer, have 
and always will have an exceptional prestige; they will 
always be models of study and imitation, and literature will 
never evolve beyond them, never advance or improve on 
their work. Here is an authority very different from that of 
science, where the work of Newton has long ago been 
absorbed in a larger pattern of knowledge, and where it is 
quite possible to understand the law of gravitation without 
reading him. Now to accept personal authority is to accept 
the insight of the exceptional mind as valid. The realiza- 
tion that in the great works of culture there is a vision of 
reality which is completely human and comprehensible, and 
yet just a bit better than what we can get by ourselves, is 
the mainspring of all liberal thought. We must have free 
speech because anybody might have something exceptional 
to say; the liberty to grouse is important, but it is not an 
ideal. Culture is therefore a necessity, not a luxury, the 
reason for social reforms, not a by-product or after-effect of 
them, 


The primary function of education designed to produce 
the democratic gentleman is to establish contact between the 
student and the sources of authority in the subjects he 
studies. If that is done, the student’s character and creative 
ability and individuality and personality and God knows what 
else will take care of themselves. The average student is not 
an easy person to repress. In the United States there has re- 
cently been a good deal of discussion about something called 
“progressive education,” in which a large number of very 
different things have been discussed as though they were one 
thing, uniformly good or bad. The reason for this confusion 
is simple. A really progressive idea in education is a pro- 
gressive social idea, and wil] be consistent with other 
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progressive social ideas. In the States there is no political 
party sufficiently influential to provide a social philosophy 
for all progressive social ideas, and many experiments in 
progressive education have been worked out in a social con- 
text which is quite the reverse of progressive. Many of them 
have taken place in very expensive finishing schools designed 
for spoiling the children of millionaires, and a good deal of 
middle-class support for such sham progressivism is simply 
a demand for a mass-produced form of the kind of education 
that the millionaire’s daughter gets. For left-wing Canadians 
it should be easier to distinguish a liberal idea from a 
laissez faire one, and to be on guard against all progressivism 
introduced by people who obviously have no idea what direc- 
tion society ought to progress in. To develop a child’s will 
power, euphemistically called his personality, may merely be 
a way of streamlining him for a world of cut-throat competi- 
tion. To arouse his interest rather than his power of con- 
centration may merely be a way of developing a quality of 
facile and forgetful response which is so useful to certain 
types of political administration. Or it may not: it depends 
very largely on who is selling the idea. We can see the 
reactionary tendencies at work here more clearly when we 
see them intensified in fascism. The way that Nazis taught 
Nazi ideology to their children appears to have carried the 
sillier “progressive” ideas in America to their logical con- 
clusion: that is, they let their children run wild, and left 
it to original sin to do the rest. When boys are allowed to 
run wild, the bullies emerge as leaders, and the pattern of 
the Nazi state is seen in miniature in the social organization - 
of the gang of toughs. If the old-fashioned conception of 
fascism as a system that enforced law at the expense of 
freedom were correct, we should have an easy and pleasant 
task in Germany: the task of helping an over-disciplined 
people who have been ordered around too much to relax and 
begin to think for themselves. What we actually have is a 
terrifying problem in juvenile delinquency, and to cope with 
it we must realize that the sources of law and order, like 
the sources of freedom, are in liberal and democratic values. 


We all know this, but confronted with people who do not 
know it, we must produce our authority, and we cannot 
precuce it if we have not discovered where it is. More and 
mure people are beginning to realize that there is no coherent 
liberalism nowadays except that which is attached to a 
socialist theory of economy: to increase freedom, therefore, 
is also to increase co-operation, and introduce stbtler prob- 
lems of discipline. But the other side of this principle is 
that there is no coherent socialism except that which is 
attached to a liberal theory of education, and derives its 
ideals from that theory. 


(Part 2 of Mr. Frye’s article will appear in the October 
issue. ) 
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War Assets Under the Axe 
Part II. 


Boris i ar ae F 


® THE CARDINAL principle in the disposal of war goods 
should be that, since they are the property of the Canadian 
taxpayer, there must be no destruction until all possible 
uses for the equipment have been canvassed. The end in 
view should be the greatest possible benefit to the greatest 
number of citizens, that is, the taxpayers and consumers. 
To realize this end, the government should frame its policies 
in such a way as to oppose the concentration of economic 
power, and to encourage small business speculators.1 This 
policy will create wealth and employment, first by creating 
new markets, and second by aiding in the spreading of 
capital widely among lower income groups. The main rea- 
son that men do not start more small businesses is the lack 
of capital. Two hundred thousand dollars profit does Canada 
no good when dropped into the reserves of the International 
Nickel Co., but split among 20 small speculators, it wil! 
result in 20 new businesses starting up and _ providing 
employment. In the operation of the War Assets Corpora- 
tion to date, the aims and methods have been the exact 
opposite to those listed above. Instead of avoiding destruc- 
tion wherever possible, they have actually refused cash 
offers for equipment and then had it burned. They have 
wantonly destroyed the taxpayer’s property, and are con- 
tinuing to destroy it in the face of strong recommendations 
by competent engineers that the equipment should be saved. 
Instead of considering the welfare of the greatest number 
of citizens, the War Assets Corporation has deliberately and 
openly framed its policy to protect the profits of a small 
minority of monopoly ‘capitalists. The business periodicals, 
which, of course, express the views of these men rather than 
the consumer, are openly jubilant over the policy adopted 
by War Assets. The Globe and Mail notes happily “The 
War Assets Corporation has enlisted the co-operation of 
Canadian business, and to-day fifty-nine industrial commit- 
tees are co-operating with it—the committees chosen by 
business and not by government.”2 The Financial Post is 
pleased that the recommendations of these committees on 
the subject of “fair profit margins” are always adopted.* 
In fact, the whole present arrangement of the War Assets 
Corporation was suggested by the Canadian Retail Federa- 
tion, a group “representing all branches of trade and in- 
dustry”* but having no connection with labour or consumer 
groups. 

The crown company’s policy of destroying everything it 
can without having the taxpayers make too much noise, is 
in line with the recommendations of the leaders of Cana- 
dian business. H. T. Sprang of Frankel Bros. suggests that 
the stocks of surplus goods be destroyed or given to Russia; 5 
the editor of the Canadian Refrigeration Journal agrees that 
used refrigerators must be kept away from the consuming 
public at all costs. Canadian Machinery is in favour of 


1Perhaps erroneously, I distinguish between the profiteer and the 
speculator. A profiteer is a person who, when he is the only source 
for an item that he knows the purchaser must have, raises the price. 
A speculator is one who buys an item in open competition with other 
speculators, on the chance that he may be able to sell it at a higher 
price. To my mind there is a vast difference between the two 





activities. The first is monopoly capitalism, the second free enterprise. 
2Globe and Mail, Jan. 24/45. 
3Financial Post, Feb. 20/45. 
4Globe and Mail, Dec. 2/43. 
5Canadian Purchaser, November/43. 
8Canadian Refrigeration Journal, November/43, p. 24. 
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sending all surplus goods to Europe, because stories of 
destruction tend to leak out, and cause a “political stink.”? 
J. A. Clifton of Renown Plumbing Supplies, “warned against 
sacrifice sales to .. . the consumer, saying that in the 
metals industries . . . harm would befall the interests of 
the miner, manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer.”® The 
consumer and taxpayer, the man who needs the plumbing 
supplies and has already paid for them, is not mentioned. 

The present policy of prohibiting free competition, of 
discouraging other speculators, finds hearty support among 
business interests. The Canadian Grocer congratulates the 
War Assets Corporation on keeping new businesses from 
buying surplus goods, and quotes with approval the crown 
company policy: “the sale of surplus and used government 
goods is not to be available as a means for new competi- 
tion to get established in business.”9 The Financial Post 
applauds Howe’s announcement of the cardinal point of 
War Assets policy: “no competition with established busi- 
ness and industry,”!° forgetting the hardship which this 
policy is causing the mass of the Canadian people, and the 
chaos it will eventually bring to the manufacturers them- 
selves. Canadian Automotive Trade warns that “millions 
of dollars worth of vehicles, parts, and accessories must not 
be . . . dumped into the boiling pot of normal trade . 
to hinder healthy business.”!? Howe attempted to justify 
his decision to allow no direct buying, to “funnel all pur- 
chases through recognized trade channels,” by saying that 
selling direct to the consumer would bring the government 
‘into head-on competition with the sales forces of established 
business, thus producing serious detrimental effects on . . . 
industry.”1* He did not specify just what these Hetrimental 
effects would be, and they are not apparent to a layman’s 
eye. After all, Canadian consumers need a certain number 
of bicycles each year. The manufacturer does not care 
whether the middleman’s profit is taken by Simpson’s or 
the government. 

The sharp conflict between the announced aims of the 
War Assets Corporation, and the way in which surplus goods 
should be handled in a democracy is shockingly apparent 
to anyone who has looked into the matter. War Assets is 
staffed and controlled by the representatives of big business, 
and operates for the sole benefit of the few men, who, 
though already wealthy, are fearful of a decline in their 
wartime profits. What is required is a thoroughly new war 
surplus disposal agency, in which consumer, taxpayer and 
union groups, as ‘ell as business and industry, are repre- 
sented. Given such an executive committee, some of the 
following suggestions on organization may be of use. 


II 

The variety of goods declared and about to be declared 
surplus by the War Assets Corporation is very great, and 
no one technique of handling them can be expected to work 
in all cases. The assets can be divided into three main 
classes. The most valuable are the large pieces of real 
estate, the naval installations and hospitals, the war plants, 
and the merchant ships, which ordinarily will not be bought 
by individuals. Medium sized assets, such as heavy planes, 
trucks, cranes, diesel engines, fishing and pleasure boats, 
machine tools, and stocks of raw materials, which would be 
bought for commercial uses, make up the second class. The 
third class consists of consumer items such as radios, auto- 
mobiles, light aircraft, clothing, technical books, sheets and 
blankets, furniture, home appliances, cooking utensils and 


7Canadian Machinery, December/43, p. 169. 
8Globe and Mail, Oct. 23/43. 

9%Canadian Grocer, May 1/45. 

10Financial Post, Oct. 28/44 (Italics mine). 
11Cqnadian Automotive Trade, July/45. 
12Torento Daily Star, Oct. 24/44. 
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tools. In the seller’s market obtaining today, these items 
would have a ready sale to individual taxpayers. 


Four classes of buyers will be interested in purchasing 
some or all of the assets mentioned above. These are govern- 
ments and other large corporations, small businesses, in- 
dividual consumers, and educational institutions. It is 
apparent that very large assets such as war plants and the 
merchant marine can be disposed of in only three ways. 
They can be sold as a unit to a very large private company; 
they can be split into units small enough to be purchased 
by medium-sized corporations; or they can be kept in 
operation by the government. The first two possibilities 
are open to very grave objections. The war has led to a 
serious concentration of economic power, and the policy 
of selling war plants outright would increase this concen- 
tration to a dangerous degree. If a plant like Research 
Enterprises, which makes radar, glass, and optical instru- 
ments, is split into three or more separate plants, the ad- 
vantage of having a centralized government factory capable 
of turning out complete war instruments is lost. This de- 
creases Canada’s industrial strength, and inhibits her ability 
to defend herself in case of war. But this plant has already 
been split up, and will be split further, because Canadian 
radio, glass, and camera manufacturers fear that if held 
together, and operated by the people, it might be used to 
compete with them. Modern “free enterprise” capitalists 
fear nothing more than free competition, and work to 
destroy it by all the means they know. The ownership of 
these large assets such as crown companies and merchant 
ships affords the government a unique opportunity of 
entering into fair competition with private enterprise, with- 
out having to use the nasty word “expropriation.” The 
government owns the plants already—it need merely con- 
tinue to operate them to make slightly different products. 


The second class of surplus materials, exemplified by 
stocks of sheet aluminum, machine tools and so on, should 
be channeled to those purchasers who will use them to con- 
tribute to a high level of business and manufacturing 
activity. That is, the end use to which the goods are to be 
put should be stated on the application to purchase. This 
would tend to discourage the buying of large stocks of 
aluminum sheet for storage, in the hope of a shortage and 
consequent rise in price. Legitimate buyers for materials of 
this class would range from semi-skilled handymen, such as 
garage mechanics, farmers and boat livery operators, to 
electrical and mechanical engineers in the employ of small 
manufacturers. Demobilized servicemen could get started 
in a small manufacturing business on very little capital by 
devising new uses for surplus goods. The use of a little 
ingenuity will show that most pieces of war eqi’pment, or 
at least some parts of the complete assembly, can be put 
to a good civilian use. Even an amateur can see uses for 
junked materials if they are made available to him. For 
instance, I am no engineer, but one day I happened to 
notice side by side in the salvage yard some aluminum disks 
stamped out of aircraft parts to make them lighter, and 
some turned aluminum rings. These parts, with a piece of 
wood dowel fastened upright to the disk, made a very posh 
quoits game, which should appeal to children because of 
the shiny aluminum rings. A die for cutting the disk would 
have cost $200, and the rings themselves, if turned out on 
a turret lathe, would have cost 5 cents each. But by making 
up the toys from scrap aluminum at 10 cents a pound, a 
good profit can be made on a capital investment of only 
$10. Even a Canadian soldier’s rehabilitation grant would 
cover that. 


Goods will be handled for reworking and resale only if 
they are available in sufficient quantity to make a good 
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profit for the man who does the work. The sale of goods 
such as shoes, gloves and sweaters, which require no re- 
working, and those which are available in such small num- 
bers that reworking is not economical, must be handled by 
a different type of sales organization, which would sell to 
a different public. This third class of purchaser of salvage 
materials is the individual non-technical consumer, the man 
who will buy clothing, furniture, hand tools, books, bed- 
ding and so on for his own use.!3 Added to this group is 
the large number of hobbyists and collectors, men who buy 
military equipment just for the joy of having it around. 
Amateurs who are interested in mechanical devices are will- 
ing to buy large quantities of obsolete aircraft equipment 
if given the chance. I have in my basement to-day, a Bendix 
starter for which my supplier paid 3c and for which I paid 
$3.00, but I had three dollars’ worth of fun taking it apart 
and finding out how such an intricate device was made to 
work.14 A Bendix carburetor would keep an amateur 
experimenter busy for days. Sales to this group of con- 
sumers can be handled by a retail mail-order sales organ- 
ization, either selling the goods for cash, or sending them 
out to income-tax payers on a coupon distribution plan. It 
is estimated that the value of surplus consumer goods to be 
disposed of this year is 120 million dollars, which, divided 
among 300,000 Canadian income tax payers, brings the 
individual share to $400. This would be the declared divi- 
dend for 1945, and a card entitling him to this amount of 
surplus goods would be issued to each taxpayer. ‘Then, in- 
stead of having to pay $3.00 at Eaton’s for surplus army 
truck horns which are already his own property, the tax- 
payer would merely send his order to the government ware- 
house, and have his card punched for the correct amount.15 
To handle sales of larger items such as jeeps and cabin 
cruisers, the taxpayer could follow one of two plans. He 
could save his yearly dividend slips until their sum amounted 
to the price of a jeep, or he could sell his dividend for 


13No one will doubt that there is an extremely large consumer 
market for all types of army, navy and air force surplus goods. 
Looking into my own needs for various purposes which the army and 
other services could supply from their equipment, I find the following: 
In camping goods, I need a good army tent with a floor; two sleeping 
bags, air mattresses, a Coleman gasoline stove, skiis, poles and creepers, 
a 303 rifle for deer hunting, a service model 45 pistol with holster, 
a good hunting knife, small woodsman’s hatchet, a rubber boat of the 
type used by the air force, and an outboard motor to drive it. For 
campwear, I need army type heavy socks and boots, airmen’s heavy 
gloves, airman’s flying jacket, an army ski patrol type fur-lined hat. 
For hiking, I need an army packsack with an aluminuth frame, a good 
compass, a pair of field glasses, and a set of R.C.A.F. maps. For 
improvements in my summer cottage, I require a gasoline tank from 
the Anson bomber as a header tank for the water supply system, a 
gasoline motor-generator set to generate electricity for water pumps, 
a battery-operated radio, several hundred feet of surplus piping, and 
the same amount of electric cable. For my home and workshop I need 
an electric refrigerator, an airplane propeller for decoration, small 
tools and motors, and a small lathe. For business I need a station 
wagon and a light aircraft. These are some of the items that one 
citizen (who is not very well off), would be willing to buy at salvage 
prices, but will probably never buy at the usual Canadian retail price. 
These are the wants of a person who has not made very much money 
out of the war. Those who have, and who own yachts, islands and 
surburban property, will need and buy much more. 

14This Bendix starter is the one that Bendix in New Jersey used 
to sell for $830. When Jack & Heinz of Cleveland were brought before 
a grand jury for war profiiteering because they paid their apprentice 
machinists at the rate of $5000. a year, and gave them free holidays 
in Florida, free medical attention and so on, Mr. Heinz was able to 
show that he built the same starter as Bendix did and sold it to the 
Navy for only $320., after paying all the expenses of keeping his 
employees happy. This made it look as if Bendix were asking too 
much for its starter, and the investigation was dropped. 

15QOne advantage of this method is that goods would be priced at 
what the government actually paid for them. The hearty price tags 
would serve to inform taxpayers of the prices demanded by manu- 
facturers in wartime. 
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what it would bring to someone who was collecting slips 
for a larger purchase. To keep private enterprisers from 
forging dividend slips, they would be printed on banknote 
paper, and handled with the same reverence as currency. 
They would also be endorsed by the ultimate user, so that 
the whole transaction could be traced if anything irregular 
appeared. 


* High schools, technical schools and colleges make up the 
fourth class of buyer for surplus property. Army posts are 
teaching institutions, and require the same sort of equip- 
ment as peacetime schools. Technical schools especially will 
find a wealth of illustrative material among the equipment 
held by the War Assets Corporation. A Lancaster bomber 
is literally crammed with all kinds of electrical, mechanical 
and hydraulic equipment which could be used to make high 
school physics courses extremely interesting. Private schools, 
in addition to the above, could use dormitory and kitchen 
equipment, sporting goods, and station wagons. Canadian 
engineering colleges, notoriously poor in equipment, could 
take advantage of this opportunity to equip their labora- 
tories with aircraft engines, Diesels, and turbines of the 
latest types, communications and radar equipment, and 
so on. 


Any satisfactory plan for the disposal of war assets must 
take into consideration the three main types of assets and 
the four classes of purchasers mentioned above. Since any 
plan which suggests using these goods instead of destroying 
them works against the interests of Canada’s industrial 
monopolists and their mouthpieces in the press, it is highly 
unlikely that a capitalist government will take any action. 
But, as an academic exercise, what the author considers 
to be a reasonable overall plan is outlined below. War 
plants and other large items such as Canada’s merchant 
marine must be retained by the people, and operated by 
the government in power.1® There are two reasons for 
this. We are living in a war-making society, and are com- 
mitted to the rule of force. Force has come more and more 
to mean the power of organized scientific research rather 
than sheer manpower. In order to fight the next war we 
must keep our highly specialized war industries in opera- 
tion with skeleton manufacturing staffs and greatly en- 
larged research staffs. The second reason for keeping the 
plants under public ownership is to provide competition 
with monopolies, and cut down prices in the post-war 
world. There is a great field for this kind of endeavor in 
Canada. Radios here cost 40% more than they do in the 
United States. Automobiles are scandalously high. A re- 
frigerator which sells for $110. in the United States, sells 
for $210. here. A government company prepared to build 
this equipment efficiently in a plant owned by the taxpayers 
would encourage individual manufacturers to cut down their 
profits and to build a better product. There is nothing like 
free competition to make certain that the consumer gets a 
fair deal. In spite of the criticism that has been levelled at 
them, and in spite of the numerous political appointments 
which have marred their operating efficiency, the crown 
companies have done a magnificent job in the war, and 
have collected a group of scientific personnel and highly 








16Since most taxpayers do not realize the extent of the government’s 
wartime invasion of business, a list of government owned companies 
follows: Allied War Supplies Corporation, Montreal; Aero Timber 
Products Ltd., Ottawa; Atlas Plant Extension Ltd., Welland; Citadel 
Merchandising Co. Ltd., Westmount; Eldorado Mining and Refining, 
Toronto; Federal Aircraft Ltd., Montreal; Melbourne Merchandising 
Ltd., Toronto; National Railways Munitions Ltd., Montreal; Park 
Steamship Co., Montreal; Polymer Corporation, Sarnia; Polymer Sales 
and Service, Toronto; Research Enterprises Ltd., Leaside; Small Arms 
Ltd., Long Branch; Turbo Research Ltd., Leaside; War Supplies Ltd., 
Ottawa; Wartime Housing Ltd., Toronto; Wartime Metals Corpora- 
tion, Montreal; Wartime Shipbuilding Ltd., Montreal. 
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skilled workmen that no private company can approach, — 
It will be tragic for Canada’s future if these aggregations — 


of skilled workers are broken up because they may inter- 
fere with the profits of men already wealthy. But the process 
of disintegration is already begun. Victory Aircraft, which 
could have made the pre-fabricated housing units so badly 
needed, has been sold outright to A. V. Roe and Co., pre- 
sumably to build a small number of transport aircraft. 
Corning Glass, under indictment in the U.S. courts for 
operating a cartel in glass, has already bought part of 
Research Enterprises at a ridiculously low figure. And 
every month thousands of skilled workers leave their 
machines for the street because the enterprisers in charge 
cannot see how their skills can be worked for a profit. 
Canada’s 300 merchant ships, for which the taxpayers gave 
some 100 million dollars, should not be destroyed or sold to 
a private company at two cents on the dollar, but should be 
operated by the government, possibly as a part of the 
Canadian National Railways.. Large capital assets, such as 
converted yachts, should be sold either to some provincial 
government, or kept by the federal government and used 
for taking needy children on summer cruises. 


Sales methods for the remaining assets should be some- 
what as follows. A central warehouse and engineering 
laboratory should be set up and staffed with competent 
physicists, engineers, chemists and technicians. Their job 
would be to receive and classify a few samples of every type 
of equipment declared surplus by the services and the war 
plants, and do the inventing and engineering work required 
to fit them for civilian use. This first step toward a reason- 
able use of war surplus was actually taken by the War Assets 
Corporation more than a year ago. They retained a Toronto 
firm of consulting engineers to investigate and report on 
possible civilian uses for such things as aircraft engines, 
landing gear and tailwheel assemblies, navigation lights, 
gun turrets, hydraulic equipment and so on. The uses de- 
veloped for aircraft engines include standby service for 
pumping and electric power generation, heavy duty air com- 
pressors for use in industry and mining, and fire fighting 
service in lumber camps and summer resorts. Various pieces 
of hydraulic equipment can be made into elevators and 
loading platforms for use in warehouses and in construction, 
and all kinds of hydraulic presses and vises for use in indus- 
try. In all, some thirty engineering reports were made by 
this firm of consulting engineers to the War Assets Cor- 
poration and each ef them suggested several practical ways 
in which the goods could be easily saved to contribute to the 
national wealth without jeopardizing existing manufacturing 
concerns. In fact, several brand new industries are sug- 
gested by some of these reports. Practically ignoring these 
reports, War Assets Corporation did nothing to prevent the 
destruction or to justify its lack of action. On several occa- 
sions, the senior partner of the firm protested in the strong- 
est terms against the wanton destruction of the taxpayers’ 
property, and, largely as a result of his efforts, the open 
destruction of aircraft and engines at Trenton has ceased, 
and just recently some were put up for public sale. This 
firm is, however, no longer retained by War Assets Cor- 
poration. !7 


17War Assets Corporation is now beginning to yield somewhat to 
outside pressure, because at the present time advertisements are appear- 
ing in the newspapers across Canada saying that used aircraft engines 
are for sale to the highest bidder for any use that the purchaser may 
have in mind, except use in aircraft. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, but the whole program does not seem to be organized. It is 
useless to advertise aircraft engines for sale unless some possible uses 
of the engines are suggested. Even engineers, other than aeronautical 
engineers, are not familiar with aircraft types and their possible adapta- 
tions. The investigations and reports made by the firm of consulting 
engineers should receive very wide publicity, and only after the pur- 
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The work of the proposed research staff would range 
all the way from determining the cost of converting a 
Corvette into a cruise ship for sale to some provincial gov- 
ernment, to deciding how to use the fabric covering of the 
Anson bomber for making men’s shirts.18 


As soon as a reasonable number of surplus equipments 
had been engineered in this way, a chain of warehouses 
would be set up across Canada, at which samples of the 
goods available, and a description of the proposed uses, 
would be on public display. Here manufacturers large and 
small would convene to consider the applications suggested 
by the engineers, and to devise new applications of their 
own. This will encourage the formation of new manufactur- 
ing and distributing businesses, because the extent of the 
opportunities given depends chiefly on the ingenuity of the 
buyer, and not so much on the amount of capital he has to 
invest. If a man who has very little money makes a profit 
of $10,000 by handling some material that was about to be 
scrapped, this is $10,000 that is in circulation in the country 
and added to the national wealth. If this profit is made by 
a large corporation it furthers the concentration of economic 
power and tends to do harm, but made by a poor man who 
has many pent-up needs for consumer goods, it immediately 
goes into circulation. For this and other reasons, discounts 
would be arranged to encourage small manufacturers and 
distributors. What is needed is not to discourage specula- 
tors, but rather to encourage them to find some use for 
products that will otherwise go to the melting pot. In the 
United States, the sales of war assets are such that several 
small enterprisers have already been set up in business. A 
typical example is the Edmund Salvage Company, who 
have developed uses for surplus lenses and prisms, and put 
them on the market.19 Such companies are not cutting 
into the market of the established manufacturer, but rather 
are increasing the size of the market. Anyone who buys a 
kit of lenses fer making a photographic enlarger does so 
only because he cannot afford to buy a commercial job. 
But when he has a home-made enlarger he will buy photo- 
graphic paper and chemicals that he would never have 
bought otherwise. Furthermore, as he does more photo- 
graphic work, he will become more critical of his equip- 
ment, and will buy a commercial enlarger as soon as he can 
afford it. Therefore, instead of decreasing the size of the 
market for photographic equipment, the selling of compo- 
nent parts at a cheap rate instead of destroying them actu- 
ally increases the size of the potential market. This holds 
true for almost any other piece of surplus equipment. 


One important part of the central research laboratory 
would be the publications service. This group would publish 
simple descriptions of the equipments up for sale, along 
with the uses devised for them. A bulletin would be dis- 
tributed free to industrial and public libraries, and to any 
citizen who requested it. There is no use putting goods up 
for sale unless some possible uses are suggested and given 
wide publicity. 


chasing public has been made aware of the many valuable uses to 
which these engines may be put, should the engines themselves be put 
on sale. Very few bids will be received for these engines and the 
paucity of bids will then be taken as an excuse by the War Assets 
Corporation to scrap the whole lot. The disposal of engineering assets 
of this type requires a good deal of thought and hard work, but it will 
be rewarded by the saving of literally millions of dollars to the 
Canadian taxpayers. p 

1S8This project has already been tried with good success. The fabric 
was removed from a wrecked Anson, treated with paint remover, 
washed and dried. This yielded an excellent grade of cotton cloth at 
a very low price. (Consulting engineers’ report No. 31.) 

19Others are J. Warshal & Sons, Seattle; Kart Ort, York, Penn- 
sylvania; and Stark’s of Chicago. 
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The government warehouses are designed to serve the 
man who wants to rework salvage articles for resale. To 
sell to the individual buyer for home use, a mail order 
merchandising organization would be set up. This group 
would prepare a catalogue, and would sell on a “no returns” 
“as is” basis. The prices would be so low that even on these 
terms, most of the goods offered would have a ready sale. 
The goods could be sold for cash, or distributed on the 
coupon distribution plan mentioned above. It is argued that 
government merchandising would interfere with the profits 
of Eaton’s and Simpson’s, but that is true to a far smaller 
extent than most people realize. People who buy salvage 
goods on an “as is” basis are never those who were going 
to buy those goods anyway. They are people who cannot 
afford the goods, and who will not buy at all if they cannot 
be obtained at salvage prices. 

Connected with this source of raw materials and manufac- 
tured parts should be a small business division of War 
Assets, prepared to lease, to servicemen and others wanting 
to get started in business, the tools and equipment they will 
need. Some of the capital goods required to begin a small 
manufacturing business are machine tools, office equipment, 
and a truck. For starting a freight airline in the north, a 
plane, tools, truck, and building materials would be required. 
Canada’s north can be opened up only by means of aircraft 
for remote districts, and converted tanks to push roads 
through the bush in the more accessible parts. If our tanks, 
aircraft and trucks are to be destroyed on bonfires, it will 
delay the opening of Canada’s north country for decades. 
Many small businesses fail because all the capital has been 
used to buy the machinery necessary to get started, and 
nothing is left for operating expenses. If the above plan 
were followed, veterans could lease their capital equipment 
from the government at favorable rates, and could have 
their rehabilitation grants and other savings to pay operating 
expenses. 

There is a surprising amount of coyness on the part of 
government officials when they are being questioned about 
matters connected with the disposition and disposal of 
war assets. Even their consciences are not entirely clear. 
Some time ago I wrote to Mr. Howe asking him a simple 
question in unmistakably clear terms. I got a reply from 
one of his secretaries saying that the War Assets Corpora- 
tion branch at 11 Jordan Street, Toronto, would answer my 
question. At 11 Jordan Street the man in charge of equip- 
ment of that type said that no policy had been formed on 
that item, and suggested that I write the Minister! The 
few facts that I have been able to gather about Canadian 
war surplus indicate that there is a frightful scandal. 
Perfectly good equipment is being broken up with sledge 
hammers in order that the profits of such manufacturers as 
Fleet Aircraft may be kept at their present high level. New 
surplus equipment which has cost the taxpayers millions of 
dollars is being returned to the man who manufactured it 
on the understanding that he will put it on the market when 
the time is right. But the time will never be right. This 
equipment will be held off the market while the manufacturer 
sells his own new product, and will finally be junked. It 
seems that the Canadian taxpayer, ignorant or misinformed, 
is going to allow this scandal to go on just as it did after the 
last war. The War Assets Corporation, as a government 
agency, holds its vast wealth in trusteeship for the people of 
Canada. In private life, when I appoint a man my trustee 
and he forthwith destroys my property, I can get relief in 
the civil courts, but the taxpayer has no such recourse 
against the government. His only weapons are to see that 
examples of theft and destruction receive the widest pos- 
sible publicity, so that in time an aroused public opinion 
will force the government to take constructive action. 
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The presentation of the case for Socialism in Canada 
has suffered from prolixity, and from failure to separate 
the accidental from the essential. It has been presented 
as something for those who have time to read and 
ponder. Too much reliance has been placed on writings 
from abroad. 


Socialism dispensed in this fashion may move the 
few; it will not move the people. This is a dead-end 
which should not be permitted to contain the move- 
ment. Socialism is a robust and common-sense doctrine 
which appeals to robust and practical people when 
properly presented. 


A wide use of the visual method is required. Display 
advertisements on bill-boards, in street cars and else- 
where can be used if the case for socialism is first 
reduced to simple form. In this way, even in a country 
in which 90% of the facilities for propaganda are in 
the hands of the exploiting classes, Socialism can be 
convincingly presented. 


The essence of good advocacy is the reduction of the 
case to simple form. With care any good case can be 
presented in a series of short, more or less self-evident 
propositions, based on a key point. This work of 
analysis and statement must be undertaken, and the 
case for socialism reduced to what might be called 
The Ten Tenets of Socialism. If it can be reduced to 
five fundamentals, pithily expressed, instead of to ten, 
so much the better. The result in either case will be 
a creed. 


Ist, 1945. 





THE TEN TENETS OF SOCIALISM 
By LEWIS DUNCAN 


Note: Mr. Duncan has authorized the Editors of The Canadian Forum to offer three prizes of $25.00, $15.00 and $10.00 for the 
three best manuscripts submitted in response to the above suggestion. The judges, whose decision will be final, are F. H. Underbill, 
P. A. Deacon and Agnes MacPhail. Manuscripts must not exceed 350 words in length. They will be rated for pithiness, punch 
and soundness. The contest will close at the office of The Canadian Forum, 28 Wellington Street West, Toronto, on December 


By a country-wide display, one at a time, and for a 
month at a time, of the separate propositions of the 
creed the thinking of the people can be conditioned to 
the A.B.C.’s of the Socialist doctrine. From then on 
common sense and the human propensity for discussion 
will do the rest. 

Herbert Morrison fired off some slogans in the recent 
election which moved the thought of the average man 
in Britain to a new world of ideas. “Unemployment,” 
he said, “is the product of mismanagement in our na- 
tional economic affairs.” At one stroke that lifted 
i and discussion from the anarchistic to the social 
evel. 

A socialist creed of ten, co-ordinated, thought-provok- 
ing statements will be found to be a self-triggering 
dynamic of considerable fire power. It will be 4 weapon 
which the average man can use, and which he will 
turn with mordant satisfaction against the plutocrat, 
the unthinking, the servile and the base. 


The task of formulating the case for Canadian Social- 
ism in aphoristic form is one for co-operative effort on 
a wide scale. It calls for reading, original thinking and 
condensed, vigorous expression. A clarifying exercise of 
this sort is something which should be done once a 
year by all who are interested in the movement: leaders, 
workers, intelligentsia and people of plain common 
sense. As each such person puts his thoughts through 
the crucible and fashions the mold for his idea he will 
be preparing ammunition for that counter attack which 
Socialism in this country must soon make in deadly 
earnest on a wasteful, cruel and debasing system. 








Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 


® GENERALLY SPEAKING, an audience looking at a 
stage play uses its ears rather than its eyes. Since the sets 
are static, and the actors appear somewhat less than life- 
size, the attention of the audience is focused on the dialogue, 
and the success of the play depends largely on what the 
dramatist has provided for the actors to say and how well 
they say it. Voices are important, faces relatively 
unimportant. 


To a movie audience the balance of emphasis is quite 
different. In a good movie the setting itself can be dynamic; 
a handbill fluttering down the street becomes, in The 
Informer, an animate symbol of treachery. Music is also 
highly important, though it is not meant to be listened to 
consciously. Aaron Copland once attempted to define its 
function by saying that it is like a small flame put under 
the screen to help warm it. But the real centre of interest 
in a movie is the actor himself, and especially his face; 
to millions of people the bridge of Greer Garson’s nose is as 


familiar as their own. Good film acting therefore depends 
on the mobility of the actor’s face, and on the amount of 
intelligence behind it. 


Unfortunately the development of film acting in American 
movies has been arrested by the American obsession with 
the importance of youth. The typical star in Hollywood is 
young, amiable, slim to the point of emaciation, with a face 
as smooth as an egg, and about as interesting. In the average 
picture the star is supported by a number of character actors 
chosen from the ranks of the aging and grotesque because 
they represent somebody’s idea of the typical Irish police- 
man, slatternly rooming-house keeper, or whatever. Their 
expressions, voices, mannerisms are never allowed to vary 
from picture to picture, for fear of getting out of character 
or diverting attention from the star. 


Of course there are exceptions. Sometimes you get mobility 
without intelligence, as in Paul Muni; or intelligence with- 
out mobility, as in Robert Montgomery; and occasionally 
you get some measure of both, as in Bette Davis, who is 
probably the most competent actress in Hollywood. For 
some people she is an acquired taste, because her range is 
limited. She does comedy badly, and most of the characters 
she portrays are either victims of repression, or sadly in 
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need of it. Her eyes are her greatest asset, and she makes 
the most of them. Even their size and shape appear to 
change. They are heavy-lidded and weary for Elizabeth in 
Elizabeth and Essex; widened and glinting for the neurotic 
females in Dark Victory (part one) and In This Our Life; 
hooded, moist and slightly unfocused for Of Human Bond- 
age; full, dark and arrogant for The Little Foxes. 

Repose of any kind seems to be alien to her talent: In the 
second part of Dark Victory and occasionally in Now, 
Voyager she is required to display spontaneous trust and 
happiness. Ingrid Bergman manages it without looking 
imbecilic in the process—but her face is the right shape for 
it. Bette Davis is betrayed by a cautious mouth and her 
eyes, which turn more glassy than luminous; a case of the 
triumph of intelligence over faith. Her worst liability is, 
however, her voice—flat, rasping, and monotonous; one radio 
performance is enough to convince anybody that here is 
one actress who has to be seen to be believed. 

Her acting ability has contributed a good deal to the craft 
of movie-making, but her practice of importing Broadway 
plays to the screen in order to obtain intelligent roles and 
lines for herself has probably helped to delay the develop- 
ment of original film-play writing as an independent genre. 
Time and again Bette Davis films have demonstrated the 
disastrous effect of transferring stage dialogue wholesale to 
the screen, instead of attempting to translate the bulk of the 
spoken ideas into action, Watch on the Rhine, for example, 
was only convincing when the characters stopped talking 
and looked at each other, and then not very. 

This is not to say that all Broadway successes suffer from 
being filmed. Comedies frequently transfer very well, because 
their speeches are as a rule short, lively and conversational, 
and the movie version of The Corn Is Green is in some ways 
more effective than the original. To begin with, the roving 
camera makes the contrast between the spinster-teacher’s 
cottage interior and the depressed and illiterate area sur- 
rounding it sharp; and at the same time astonishes us with 
the miracle of Welsh part-singing springing up in complex 
harmony in precisely the worst environment. On the stage 
the effect of the songs was thin and meaningless—more of a 
confused noise without than an expression of community art. 

Similarly, the device of the close-up made it possible to 
interpret the role of the spinster rather differently and with 
new interest. The stage dialogue represented her simply as 
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sordid tangle of personal relationships. But on the screen 
this interpretation is no longer applicable; the question be- 
comes more complicated, and it is at least suggested that her 
brusqueness may be a result of a theory of education, which 
declares that the intrusion of the teacher’s personality be- 


{ tween pupil and his learning is likely to distort the content 


of the lesson, and that it is to be avoided at all costs. Or 
again it may be a genuine paralysis of her own faculty of 
response; whatever the solution, it will depend far more on 
our reading of a face than our hearing of a line. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: 

In your article “The Warsaw Government,” in your last 
issue, you described the chairman of the Presidential Council 
as follows: 

“The strong man in Poland today is Boleslaw Bierut, the 
chairman of the Presidential Council. He was a member of 
the Polish Workers’ Party and likely is or was a communist 

y member. He undoubtedly has the confidence of the 


| viet but as his position, which approximates that of 
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President, is supposed to be above politics, he has recently 
dissociated himself from any party.” 

For your information, I send you a quotation from a letter 
sent by Thomas Arciszewski, formerly Prime Minister of the 
Polish Exile Government in London. He has the following to 
say of Beirut’s past history: “The so-called President of 
Poland in which position he is sponsored by the Soviet, 
Boleslaw Bierut, retains his office. He is, it’s well under- 
stood, a citizen of the Soviet Union, has. for twenty-five 
years held office in the ‘Comintern’ and has, in the course 
of his duties, worked in many different countries.” 

E. A. ag 
Cal, , Alta. 
The Editor: — 

As Editor of The Call, I was of course interested in the 
letter in your August issue, in which Mr. Stiernotte accuses 
the “intolerant intellectuals” who write for our publication 
of being the ideological godfathers of Mr. Beder. I have 
been the regular target of such letters as Mr. Stiernotte’s 
and I have been regularly impressed by the fact that in 
none of them have I noticed any partiality toward discuss- 
ing any of the facts which we print about the Soviet Union 
and its activities in eastern Europe. Thus our motives are 
condemned, our morals castigated. These things we expect 
from studious followers of the Stalinist faith. But the test 
of any such argument is to require these persons to discuss 
any of the following before rushing in to accuse us of 
“unprogressive animosities”’: 

(a) That “Socialist” Russia has between 10 and 20 mil- 

lion workers in forced labor camps. 

(b) That the speed-up, piece-work system, hated by labor 
the world over, is universal in Russia. The Stak- 
hanovite Movement has resulted in a new labor aris- 
tocracy with higher wages and privileges for the 
Stakhanovites, but higher norms and lower wages for 
the average worker. 

(c) That there are no free trade unions in Russia. Mem- 
bership in unions is compulsory, refusal to join a 
union being considered an act of rebellion against 
the government. The Communist Party controls the 
unions whose task is to prevent strikes and to decide 
with management what the workers’ wages shall be. 
Real wages and the standard of living of the workers 
have gone down below Czarist levels. (Cf. Koestler’s 
“The Yogi and the Commissar” sections on Russia). 
This was true before the Russians entered the war 
and is therefore not due to a special war situation. 

(e) That Russia is a dictatorship, completely lacking in 
freedom of speech, assembly, press, or independent 
political organizations, and that Russia maintains one 
of the most efficient secret police systems in the world, | 
the NKVD (or GPU, as it was known formerly). 

(f) That state officials hold such power, privileges, and 
salaries as to make them (and their children) assume 
the proportions of a distinct hereditary ruling class. 

Until the Stalinists are prepared to discuss these facts, 
and some of their implications, we have no choice but to 
consider their protests as coming from the pricks of a con- 
science disturbed by a rationalization of “Soviet” slavery. 

HERMAN SINGER, 
Editor, The Call. 


(d) 


The Editor: 

Referring to the criticism by Dr. Frank R. Scott, of the 
five lectures entitled “New Zealand and the Statute of 
Westminster,” which appears in your August issue, page 121. 

Dr. Scott states—‘People in Canada take the Statute of 
Westminster so much for granted that they are apt to forget 
that New Zealand has never even adopted it.” 
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The question arises “what would be the purpose of a 
Dominion, Commonwealth, or what not, in adopting or 
otherwise, a Statute which is wholly a British statute?” One 
might as well suggest a similar adoption of a Statute of the 
United States or some other sovereign nation. Again, what 
does he mean by the above quotation, as to the Canadian 
attitude? 


In the first place, the Statute in question, which has now 
become famous—not for its clarity, legal acumen, or intent, 
but solely on account of its proffered glorification and pub- 
licity, is strictly a hodge-podge, and is quite contradictory 
in its own terms. Whether the Colonies or Commonwealths 
were persuaded that with the enactment of this Statute, their 
differences which had been aired at previous Conferences, 
would and were thereby resolved, is difficult to determine. 
However, and if they were thus appeased, it is too bad for 
them. 


In the second place, the Statute strictly provides a wholly 
different application to Colonies, such as Canada is today, 
regardless of so much legal verbosity to the contrary, than 
it does for the Commonwealth of Australia; the Dominion of 
New Zealand or the Union of South Africa. The three latter 
have their own Constitutions; while Canada has none, but 
instead is governed by another British Statute, known as 
the British North America Act; which and regardless of the 
“now famous” Statute of Westminster, remains inviolate. 
Section 7, part 1 of the Statute, reads: —“Nothing in this Act 
shall be deemed to apply to the repeal, amendment or altera- 
tion of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1930, or any 
order, rule or regulation made thereunder.” 


Note this clause includes all BNA Act amendments sub- 
sequent to 1930 (the date of enactment was 1931). 


The writer accepts the challenge of Dr. Scott, and avers 
that he is one Canadian who does not take “for granted” 
the Statute in question. It is to be hoped that ere long the 
people of Canada will rise to the dignity of their stature, 
and not only write their own Constitution, but approve of the 
same, through a properly constituted plebiscite; the same to 
be a Canadian instrument, and thereby and for the first time, 
proclaim the right of Sovereignty for all our people, which 
up to this split second, they do not possess. 

A. F. CoLWELL, 
Cumberland Bay, N.B. 


Profiles at the End of a War 
5 ee Roddan 


> THE OFFICERS’ MESS at Little Mountain was as good 
a place as any for a start. It was jammed. Some of the boys 
had been celebrating for three days now and they looked 
grim and weary. Tattered copies of Pic and Look were 
strewn over the floor, and under the sofas was a regular 
forest of bottles. A fierce, discontented Major with a string 
of Great War ribbons across his chest and a pile of empties 
about his feet was thumbing through Life and looking dis- 
dainfully at pictures of German prisoners. 

“Cheer up Major,” someone said, “we all know you were 
too old anyway.” 

“Go to hell,” he said without looking up. 

I greeted a pompous Colonel whom I knew slightly. About 
his eyes flickered a little of that apprehension which you 
sometimes see when a man loses his job or is in trouble. 


“Great news,” he mumbled. 
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But as he weaved towards the bar I knew he would never 
be honest enough to say what he really felt. 


Soon we drifted out and drove slowly down to Chinatown. 
We parked the car in a side street and joined the crowd on 
Pender. Everyone was careless, jubilant, and curious; strug- 
gling desperately to be caught in the delirium but terribly 
afraid of missing something around the next corner. Three 
Chinese girls were solemnly beating a drum from an upper 
balcony and a little Chinese boy kept running out and 
dropping firecrackers on the crowd below. A _ beautiful 
Chinese girl crossed the street and went into Lee Fung’s 
Cafe. A sailor hastened to follow her. 


At the corner of Pender and Columbia two soldiers were 
arguing with a chippy. A bottle was sticking out at a 
dangerous angle from the short one’s battle blouse. 


“Hell, we gotta celebrate,” the short one was saying, 
“but I’m not going to be robbed by a tart like you. Are 
we, Bill?” 


But Bill had alréady made his own private calculations for 
he suddenly grabbed the girl by the arm and together they 
ran down the alley laughing. The short, stocky soldier 
looked around and started to follow but changed his mind. 
Instead he crept into a doorway and fumbled with his 
bottle. We could hear him muttering sadly to himself. Then 
a sleek, black roadster crawled down the street. A scrubbed 
pink-cheeked youth sat at the wheel. The girl beside him 
was excited and pretty and she pulled at his arm and the 
youth bent over and quickly kissed her. They saw the soldier 
in the doorway and the youth blew his horn and the girl 
waved. The soldier stared and stumbled down the street. 


At Pender and Abbott a man in evening dress was lying 
on the sidewalk. Someone had removed his false teeth and 
they were gaping beside him. People were jostling around 
and laughing. The man seemed at complete peace with the 
world. An old Chinaman poked at his teeth with his stick 
until someone shooed him away. A police car drew up and 
the crowd spread back so that there was only the man on his 
back in his white evening dress and the teeth grinning from a 
tiny pool of saliva and the cop. 


The Mandarin Gardens were full but we managed to 
squeeze in at a little table. Everybody was singing, “God 
Bless America,” with an occasional interruption from a far 
corner which was busy drumming up enthusiasm for Eddie 
Cantor’s great contribution to the war, “Slap the Jap.” The 
orchestra leader was a little drunk and shouting for his piano 
player. Beside us a pimply faced youth was trying to get 
organized with his girl. A fat man with a lot of rings on his 
fingers and a badly chewed cigar in his mouth was talking 
to a bored sullen woman of thirty. 


“But hell, what do you know about atoms, anyway. Say, 
those damned Chinks are sure getting cocky. Notice them? 
Look at the apes grinning.. Hey you, come here. . .” 


Later we drove up Granville and then slowly along Georgia 
towards Stanley Park. Young couples were walking under 
the tall trees and the woods seemed full of laughter. We 
stopped at Prospect. A man was slowly easing his well 
padded rump from a parked car. He took off his jacket 
which he carefully folded and laid in the front seat and then 
he rolled up his sleeves and lit a cigarette. We could see the 
black, bristly hair on his arms glistening in the light. The 
girl in the back seat was ugly and resigned. 


From Prospect Point you look over the Pacific. Just below 
is the Lion’s Gate Bridge which swings like a giant rainbow 
across the Narrows. For a long time we stared at the swirling 
waters and the dim far off horizon and then slowly walked 
back to the car, 
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ROOKS OF THE MONTH 


LEFT TURN, CANADA: M. J. Coldwell; Collins (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce); pp. 247; $2.75. 


Proof of the interest aroused outside Canada by this 
country’s vigorous and fast-growing socialist party, the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, is provided by the 
most recent volume in the British Commonwealth Series, 
which, under the general editorship of Eric Estorick, had 
already included “New Zealand, a Working Democracy,” by 
Walter Nash, and “Toward a Better World,” by Jan 
Christian Smuts. 

No doubt commissioned by the publishers in anticipation 
of the recent Canadian general election, publication was 
| unfortunately delayed until after voting day. It is safe to 
| say that had the CCF attained power, this book would have 

sold like the proverbial hot cakes in the United States and 
Great Britain. As it is, both the growing power and prestige 
of the CCF, and the “left turn” in Great Britain, will bring 
to this account of the democratic socialist movement in the 
senior Commonwealth “dominion” by its parliamentary leader 
a very wide readership indeed. 


One of the chief merits of the book from the standpoint of 
the Canadian reader, indeed, is that it is written primarily 
for outsiders. Mr. Coldwell has orientated the struggle for 
economic democracy in Canada to Canada’s historical back- 
ground and her evolution as the leading “middle power” in 
a world where international collaboration has become an 
urgent necessity. Most Canadians are in need of thus look- 
ing at their country from the outside, of envisaging Canada’s 
special position in the general setting of decaying capitalism 
and the rise of planned economic and social organization. 
The shape that this world trend is taking in their own country 
is the theme of the book. 

While it may seem a minor point, Mr. Coldwell’s exposi- 
tion will actually have performed a major service if it only 
cures journalists, inside and outside Canada, and including 
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| some Canadian exiles, of the habit of referring to Canada’s 


socialist party as the “Canadian Commonwealth Federation.” 

While flattering in its implications, this substitution of the 

word Canadian for the word Co-operative deprives the title 

of a connotation which is central to the CCF’s aims, and 

which transcends, while it includes, the concept of such forms 
| of organization as consumers’ and producers’ co-operative 
societies. 

Having described the origins and growth of the CCF as a 
movement and a political party, Mr. Coldwell shows how this 
fundamental concept of co-operation leads to a foreign policy 
for Canada based on peaceful and progressive development 
of economic resources, not only in the interests of the people 
of Canada, but in those of other peoples as well. 


“We of the CCF,” he says, “look primarily to economic 
collaboration among nations for the essential basis of world 
e. Given that basis, we believe that nations will have 
provided with a stake in international comity of such 
a nature that the growth of political bonds will be easier 
to achieve. This approach is implicit in the CCF philosophy. 
In both spheres, national and international, we stress specific 
services, rather than abstract legal rights, and think in terms 
of actual performance rather than of impressive legislation. 
We recognize that economic planning at home finds its logical 
counterpart in-agencies of international planning abroad.” 


A chapter is devoted to the pert policies in relation to 
the war and the late lamentable conscription controversy, 
and the lessons implicit in our economic mobilization for war 
are applied to show the need for social and economic planning 
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in peacetime. The position of the farmer in our economy, 
and the role which publicly controlled credit must play, are 
discussed. One of the most enlightening chapters describes 
how the CCF Government in Saskatchewan has applied 
fundamental CCF policies within the framework of a pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. The kind of education needed in a 
democracy, and the measures that should be taken to re-- 
absorb our returned service men into the life of the nation, 
are outlined in concluding chapters. An appendix contains 
the texts of the Regina Manifesto, and the Federal Election 
Manifesto of 1944. The general editor, Eric Estorick, pro- 
vides a biographical and analytical preface. 

As Mr. Coldwell says in his introductory chapter, his pur- 
pose is not autobiographical. Yet this chapter, which contains 
personal impressions of the early struggles of the CCF on the 
prairies, will have a special charm for many Canadian readers. 
As the CCF extends its influence and advances to political 
power, these germinal days gain in historic importance, and 
Mr. Coldwell has shown that he can recapture the color and 
drama of this formative period with moving directness. It is 
to be hoped that some day, in a full-length autobiography, 
his vivid pen will have more scope to deal with these 
pioneering episodes. C.M. 


FREEDOM IS MORE THAN A WORD: Marshall Field; 
University of Chicago Press; pp. xvii, 190; $2.50 
(U.S.A.). 

Most university presses are even more palsied with dis- 
cretion than the universities with which they are connected. 
But the Chicago Press in recent months has published both 
Hayek’s super-thriller and Marshall Field’s little book on 
freedom. This latter is a very attractive bit of reading. The 
freedom in which the author is mainly interested is freedom 
of access to the news. His general chapters in which he 
states his political philosophy have nothing much that is 
not commonplace to all liberals, though they contain an 
interesting account of what he got out of his education at 
Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge. The core of the book 
is his account of what he has tried to do in the two news- 
papers, PM of New York and the Sun of Chicago, and of 
his struggle with the Associated Press for the right to use 
its services. He has taken an interest in radio also and in 
public opinion polls, and discusses these subjects with penetra- 
tion. About his recent entry into the field of cheap book 
publishing he says nothing. “My conception has been that 
my funds could best be used as germinal money,” he tells us; 
and he may well be proud of the contribution he has made 
toward the rejuvenation of democracy in his part of the world. 

Yet people say that there is nothing very distinctive about 
the Chicago Sun. And PM does not seem to me to live up 
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very well to its claim of interpreting the news so as to give 
something more than “a fleeting fragment of a larger whole, 
a surface projection of a cluster of difficult issues whose sub- 
stance and reality are, like an iceberg, nine-tenths hidden 
beneath the surface.” I doubt if men who are so fond of 
sensation as the PM writers seem to be can really make 
comprehensible that nine-tenths of the truth about the news 
which is hidden beneath the surface. At any rate a poll of 
Washington correspondents some little time ago found that, 
in their opinion, the American paper which slanted the news 
most was the Chicago Tribune, and second to the McCormick 
sheet they placed PM. Mr. Field does not interfere with his 
PM staff, so he tells us; but he ought to remind them of 
that Washington poll pretty frequently. 
F.H.U. 


GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGES: J. Chernick and 
G. C. Hellickson; University of Minnesota Press; pp. 
146; $2.50 (U.S.A.). 


Here the authors take up the case for a guaranteed annual 
wage and cover the developments that have already taken 
place in this field. In the main there are only three firms 
of considerable size where an annual payment to labor, 
instead of the usual hourly or weekly relationship, is main- 
tained. And this is hedged around with safety clauses of 
various kinds. This should give us a clue as to its feasibility. 


There is of course no argument as to the merits of such 
a proposal. With a guaranteed income based upon the 
whole year’s work, a great deal of the insecurity and fear, 
that is the common lot of most workers, would vanish. But 
the question here is not of well-meaning, but of the possi- 
bility of carrying out such a proposal. Most unions, with 
the problem of cutbacks and reconversion now upon them 
are swinging eagerly to the sponsorship of such a plan and 
are trying to have such “guarantee” clauses inserted in 
their new contracts. But a guarantee on the part of owner- 
ship implies some form of planned economy, otherwise how 
could there be a guarantee, and it is hard to see how “free 
enterprise” can make such commitments. The essence of a 
competitive market is that it never knows what is in store 
for it, chaos is the heart of it, and this not due to the per- 
sonal desires of the entrepreneurs, but is the result of all 
their striving. 


Union leaders who, in the United States at least, are such 
strong supporters of the free enterprise system will find that 
they cannot have it both ways. The fruits of a planned 
economy are not to be obtained by backing up the capital- 
ist system. The guaranteed annual wage is only obtainable 
when a large part of the economy has been integrated and 

roduction can take place on an orderly basis. In short 
bor has got to enter the political field and wrest the power 
to make the annual wage possible. 
E. A. Beder. 
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THE WAR POETS: Ed. Oscar Williams; Longmans, Green | 


and Co. (John Day); pp. 483; $6.50. 


By producing the reductio ad absurdum of warfare, the 
atom bomb has at last made it impossible for even the most 
ferocious lady versifier in the Canadian Authors’ Associa- 
tion to write in praise or even consolation of war. The 
previous years of blockbusters and rockets should have been 
enough, and in the countries subjected to them it was, but 
the rhymesters who get printed in Canadian newspapers 
have continued to weep the old gelatinous tears of an age 
when it was possible to condone the cavalry without hymning 
one’s own destruction. And some anthologists have been silly 
enough to print them. 

It is therefore a pleasure to read Oscar Williams’ latest 
collection. Subtitled “an anthology of the war poetry of the 
twentieth century” it might as fairly be called an anthology 
of its anti-war poetry, for there is not one of the poems in it 
which treats mass-murder as either God-blessed or beautiful. 
Instead, there is some of the best poetry written during the 
last thirty years. Some of it is Wilfred Owen’s, appearing in 
the first section, “Poetry of World War I.” Brooke is there 
too, but it is Owen’s which has weathered better and in- 
fluenced tne poets of this war, Owen, who actually suffered 
battle, and thought less of the glitter of sacrifice than of 
pity for the sacrificed. 

In his tradition, though in technique members of a differ- 
ent generation, are most of those appearing in section two, 
“Poems by Men in the Armed Forces of England and Am- 
erica.” It is a remarkably complete representation; I can 
think, offhand, of only one uniformed poet of consequence 
not included, the American Harry Brown, though it may be 
that the Dominions are indifferently represented (two 
Australians, two Canadians, one South African, one New 
Zealander). Some new poet of power may yet appear, formed 
and preserved in the terrors of the last six years, but it is 
unlikely. The outstanding achievements have not been by 
soldiers previously unknown but by civilians or by writers 
who were promising before they put on uniform: Henry 
Treece, Julian Symons, H. B. Mallalieu, Roy Fuller, in 
England, and, in America, Wm. Abrahams, Richard Eber- 
hart, Randall Jarrell, Karl Shapiro, Donald Stauffer. To 
these must be added those forever unknown quantities, the 
names of the Seegers and McCraes of this war who did not 
survive it: Sidney Keyes, Alun Lewis, Gervase Stewart, Brian 
Allwood, David Bourne, Timothy Corsellis, all British poets 
of a great promise which will never be fulfilled. Add the 
name of Sgt. Bertram Warr, RCAF, born 1917, killed in 
action 1943. The one poem by which he is represented is 
enough for us to know that we have lost an honest and 
talented young Canadian writer before even he had time to 
make us aware of his existence. 


The third section, “War Poems by Civilian People,” is less 
novel but contains the best poetry. I doubt that this is be- 
cause the civilian poets had more time or fewer distractions, 
but rather because the poets who had reached maturity by 
1939 were old enough to be seconded for civilian duties. The 
distinction between the warrior and the civilian, in England 
at least, has been more invidious than useful. Moreover it is 
characteristic of this war that some of the most memorable 
comments upon it were written before it was officially begun, 
as in W. H. Auden’s “Spain.” This and “September, 1, 1939” 
justifiy Auden’s rank among the great poets of our genera- 
tion. Mr. Williams has done well to include them, and Edith 
Sitwell’s superbly mordant “Lullaby,” George Barker's 
“Memorial Sonnets” and Muriel Rukeyser’s “Letter to the 
Front.” There are, however, one or two serious omissions 
from this section, such as E. J. Pratt, Richard Church, H. D. 
(“The Walls Do Not Fall”) and, most incomprehensible of 
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all, C. Day Lewis. The latter’s latest volume, “Word Over 
All,” surely contains some of the most graceful and lyrical 
and yet at the same time most profoundly moving comments 
yet made upon our wars and our times. 

This book is comparatively expensive but it is worth its 
price. In addition to the wide and wise selection of poems 
there are numerous photographs of the poets, biographical 
notes, and sensible comments by a number of contributors on 
the large aspects of war poetry. Earle Birney. 


MESA VERDE: Christopher La Farge; Jonathan David 
(New Directions); pp. 111; $3.25. 

POEMS FROM THE DESERT: Verses by Members of 
the Eighth Army; Oxford; pp. 46; $1.50. 

THE ENCHANTED ECHO: Alfred W. Purdy; The Clarke 
& Stuart Co. Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; pp. 62; $1.00. 

The migration of a tribe of cliff-dwellers living at Mesa 
Verde, Colorado, in the thirteenth century is the subject of 
this poetic drama by Christopher La Farge. The rich poetry 
it contains may be said to be native in that the author, 
according to his own statement in the foreword, has drawn 
heavily from Navaho, Zuni and Hopi mythology. 

The play, which is in two acts, depicts an agricultural 
people who grew melons, squash, beans and corn and used 
stone axes. It is scarcity of rain, failure of the crops, hunger 
and the approach of enemy raiders that finally induces them 
to leave, ; 
Leave the mesa, seek the soft 
Reed-bordered rivers that run, they say 
Somewhere in the blue south... 


Uténi, a young leader of the tribe, is in love with his cousin, 
but, because of stern laws regarding incest, she is to him a 
forbidden woman. His cousin hopes that life in a new region 
may mean freedom from the social taboo that keeps them 
apart. : 
We, the Tsenahapilni . . . taking 
Our hearts to a new land — Uténi — 
Will it be surely then 
Different for you— and for me? 
Will the hard law then surely no longer 
Stand between us as a thought 
Divides and severs? 
As the people are about to leave Mesa Verde an aged 
woman dies. According to custom someone must remain 
behind to complete the burial rites, whose chief object is 
to prevent a return of the ghost of the dead. 
... Will you have 
Evil ones, enemies, cross the trail 
Of the old one, our grandfather? Will you see 
His ghost come trailing, trailing, 
Our road to the south? 
Uténi volunteers to remain, in order to ensure the peace of 
the dead man’s spirit. After the departure of the tribe he 
is joined in his vigil by his lover, who refuses to leave with- 
out him. Then enemy raiders appear and the play ends as 
the lovers are killed by their arrows. 

The chief dramatic appeal of this work lies perhaps in 
the fact that the dangers facing the tribe are perennially 
those of the human race. But what makes it distinctive in 
particular is the fact that it is entirely Indian in character. 
The lyrical dialogue, the soft-spoken invocations to tribal 
gods, the repetition of localized imagery all contribute to a 
consistency of color and atmosphere. This, and a sense of 
the whole as a completed moment in time make Mesa Verde 
remarkable as a work of interpretation. 

Poems from the Desert is a collection of twenty-seven 
poems by officers and men of the British Eighth Army, sub- 
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mitted in a poetry competition during the African cam- 
paign in 1942-43. The contributions are about equally 
divided between modern-styled free verse and flowing stanzas 
in nineteenth century diction. Although the subjects treated 
of are varied, a sense of disillusionment with “the glamor 
of the East” and a longing to return to England is a recur- 
rent theme. As a group these poems suggest intelligence, 
decency and esprit de corps, and what they convey of the 
thoughts and feelings of men under fire in the desert gives 
them a documentary value. 


Alfred W. Purdy, of British Columbia, has produced a 
volume of forty-nine poems which have fluency and charm. 
A few of these, like “Green Slacks,” show a Rupert Brooke- 
like appreciation of the value of the momentary sensation. 
They all give an impression of bounding energy, an energy 
which, however, often leads to mere effusiveness and a 
playful wandering into trite exoticism where 


Our trailing fires shall smoulder 
To Hindustan and back. 


Mr. Purdy has talent, but one finishes his volume with a 
wish that the author’s poetic spirit would take root and 
settle down. 

Alan Creighton. 


DARKLY THE RIVER FLOWS: John Macdonald; Long- 
mans, Green and Co.; pp. 201; $3.00. 


A story of super violent hatred and unhappiness; of the 
unreal emotion one’s subconscious remembers from dreams; 
nevertheless the author, despite implausible motivation, con- 
vinces the reader that these emotions have been felt by 
somebody. The Oedipus complex is superimposed on boys 
of what we have been calling the “lost generation.” It 
would need a Freudian to assess the authenticity of Hector’s 
hatred for both his father and his brother. To the reader 
the cause is not commensurate with the effect. 


Hector, the younger of the two sons of Richard Brand, 
feels that his father has caused the death of his mother as 
much as the cancer by which she died, but no indication is 
given of the father’s neglect other than that his romantic 
love for his young French wife had settled down into 
domesticity. How her sons were aware of this is not indicated 
unless she plaintively took them into her confidence. Richard 
Brand is presented as a kindly, intelligent man with a genius 
for making money and caring for his family.* By careless 
editing the mother’s death is made to occur first when Hector 
is eight, and later in the book when he is thirteen. Those five 
years would be vital, and the author should make up his 
mind. 


From the earliest scene of the boyhood battle with air- 
guns between Hector and his elder brother Steele, witnessed 
by their cousin Alan, Hector’s obsession in life is to conquer 
Steele. This he is unable to do since, as his mother had 
foretold, Steele lived outside the material things of life, and 
was always master of his emotions. He smiled cynically at 
all times, which must have infuriated his friends. Still 
obsessed by hatred for his brother and love for his dead 
mother, Hector married the unfortunate girl who thought 
she understood him. When she became aware of his mother- 


complex, she left him. Then the omniscient Steele, in order 
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to resolve the long conflict, took Hector out shooting with 
him and allowed himself to be shot, but not killed. This 
was supposed to purge Hector of his mania, and Elizabeth 
returned to him. The unconvinced reader will feel that she 
would have been much smarter to stay away. 


Canadian reviewers have naive pleasure in the fact that 
much of the action takes place in Toronto, street names and 
all. The fresh breath of Timagami is here also, and the 
Toronto waterfront life, including a yacht club regatta, 
brings a wave of nostalgic memory. 


The story of Obbie Ward, the dispossessed, for whom 
and many of his friends, there was no place in the post- 
war world of the 1920’s, is well done. Richard Brand and 
others of his generation had made their fortunes and could 
give their children everything except an object in life. 
Parents were as bewildered as their children at the amount 
of unhappiness floating about, and there was plenty of it. 
It is an unusual attempt on the part of a Canadian author 
to handle the Furies; the bitter, unresolved passions that 
underlie much of life; but his motivation has not been 
planned carefully enough to carry conviction. If he could 
get the reins well in hand for his next book, it should be 
good. 

By the way the author, John Macdonald, with this book 
won the Longmans, Green $1,000 Canadian Novel prize, but 
readers should not let this prejudice them. Prize winning 
books are sometimes quite good reading. 

Eleanor McNaught. 


MY INDIAN FAMILY: Hilda Wernher; Longmans, Green 
& Co. (John Day); pp. 298; $3.50. 


Here is a book which gives the reader an intimate picture 
of life in upcountry Central India. “My Indian Family,” 
which we are told by the publishers “is fiction based upon 
fact and actual experience,” is the story of a European 
woman who accompanies her daughter into her life as the 
wife of a modern Moslem scientist. Both she and her 
daughter have studied Indian customs and philosophies and 
are thus equipped and eager to know and love India. 


The book is written in diary form, and as she tells of her 
daily encounters with her neighbours and servants, we learn 
at first hand of the complications of caste and religious 
customs, and of the iron hand of tradition. We meet women 
in purdah and women who have freed themselves and are 
working for the release of others. We hear of lack of privacy, 
of the food taboos, of the time-honoured position of guest 
and host—‘At times I have found myself longing for western 
formality in announcing visits, and western informality in 
entertaining.” When the young European wife dies, the 
mother realizes that she is expected to choose a new wife for 
her somewhat “de-westernized” son-in-law, and to arrange 
the wedding according to Moslem tradition. 


But in spite of the irritations and frustrations of her daily 
contacts, her affection for her son-in-law deepens, and the 
charm and inherent kindliness of his people grow upon her. 
As she finds a place for herself among them she says, “I only 
know that this is India, that I am thousands of miles away 
from my own people, and yet at home.” 


“My Indian Family” is not a political study. It does not 
attempt to discuss the present regime or the future—does 
not even mention government or political leaders. But it 
nevertheless succeeds in simplifying a little the complexities 
of the problem of India by giving us a closer understanding 
of her people. 

Catherine Baker-Carr, 


The Canadian Forum 


A MINIATURE HISTORY OF THE WAR: R. C. K.} 


Ensor, Toronto; Oxford University Press; pp. ix, 153; 
$1.75. 


This is a brilliant performance in condensation and 
clarification. Professor Ensor bases his analytical review 
of the war on the principle that the four great European 
peoples have all proved their supreme qualities as fighters 
—the British, French, Germans and Russians—and that to 
this list must be added the Americans. (He doesn’t mention 
Canadians or Australians; presumably we are a European 
people, included amongst the British). The fortunes of war 
depend therefore on something else than manliness, and 
this something else is the timing of the mass-production of 
new instruments of warfare. His narrative traces out how 
this factor operated in the years 1939 to 1944. The only 
thing wrong with this little book is the price of it. Really 
it is only an enlarged pamphlet, and the Oxford Press should 
have brought it out as such. 

F.H.U. 


STRAIGHT TALK FOR DISABLED VETERANS: Edna 
Yost; Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 106; pp. 30; 15c. 


To a disabled veteran, any sort of pep talk is bound to be 
irritating. This pamphlet is an honest attempt to present a 
firm, yet fair and understanding picture of the new world 
which faces the severely wounded veteran. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that it contains a little too much of the Christian Science 
Mind over Matter type of thinking, which may have some 
therapeutic value in small doses but which can become 
terribly irksome to a chap with a four-inch stump. Miss 
Yost is primarily concerned with the rehabilitation of amputa- 
tion cases but surely mention should be made of some of the 
less obvious but just as crippling and almost as common, 
disabilities. What about the men with a permanent 
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_| claustomy; mutilated sexual organs; the psychoneurotics? 


We often hear of the superb courage of the man who has 
lost both legs but what of the mortification and daily humilia- 
tion of the man who has lost both his arms and is unable to 
ive himself the most elementary attention? Miss Yost 
admits that the veteran is sick to death of hearing about, 
“eyeless men who lost their hands and then learned to read 
Braille with their toes,” but that same type of overstatement 
and optimism tends to creep through in the pamphlet. I 
think the disabled veteran would appreciate a little more 
toughness and realism than Miss Yost is prepared to give. 
Samuel Roddan. 


DEEP WATERS IN THE PACIFIC: Don Bateman; 
National Labour Press Ltd.; pp. 79; 35c. 

This pamphlet, which the cover tells us is “The True 
Story of the Far East,” is an indictment of power politics 
and imperialism — the American “dollar imperialism” as 
well as the colonial empires. As the author, a member of 
the British Labour Party, explains — “In these few pages 
it is hoped to show the basic reasons for the aggressive wars 
of Japanese militarism, and the responsibility that British 
Imperialism must bear for them.” He sketches the rise of 
Japan and the part that Britain and the other western 
countries played in bolstering her in order to maintain a 
balance of power in Asia. It is not a pleasant story. Mr. 
Bateman is not without hope that a new system of society 
may be brought into operation, but he believes that unless 
we work toward such a system “victory itself can only bring 
native revolts, struggles for markets and future wars.” 
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“Peace Aims Pamphlets” 


FREEDOM FOR COLONIAL PEOPLES by Dr. Rite Hinden, A. pe 4 
Jones, M.P., Professor Norman Bentwich and Dr. W. 

Lewis. (No. 11.) 
THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF PEACE by E. F. M. Durbin, A. A. Evans, 
Wilf: Benson, Professor Norman Bentwich, Miss M. F. W. 

Joseph, Dr. Thomas Balogh and others. (No. 16.) .. 
TOWARDS A WORLD ORDER by Lionel Ourtis, 8. de “Madariaga, 
P. H. Spaak, Professor A. L. Goodhart, Professor V. a 
Dr. N. Gangulee, R. W. G. Mackay and others. (No. 17.) ....__.. -85 
PLANNING FOR ss by Mrs. Joan Robinson, E. F. Schu- 
macher, A. A. Evans, P. Lamartine Yates and Nicholas Kaldor. 
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The Ryerson Fiction Award 


The Ryerson Press announces its Fiction Award of $1,000 
for the fifth year. No restrictions are imposed as to subject, 
except that spy, detection and crime stories are ineligible. 
Manuscripts should have distinction and contain not less 
than 50,000 or exceed 150,000 words. All manuscripts sub- 
mitted must be typed, double-spaced and hitherto unpub- 
lished in any form. Translations of French novels, by 
Canadian authors, which have not appeared in serial form, 
are eligible. The award will be announced within eight weeks 
of the close of the competition and publication will be an- 
nounced within six months of the announcement of the award. 
Manuscripts must be postmarked not later than March 
1, 1946, and addressed to: The Ryerson Fiction Award, 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto 2-B, Canada. 





WANTED—Subscription Representatives to handle our new and 
renewal subscriptions. Previous experience is not required. Pay- 
ment is by commission. For details please write The Canadian 
Forum, 28 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1, Ontario. 





~~ NEWS 


YOU MIGHT LIKE IT 
Judith Robinson 


EDITOR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS $2 A YEAR 


Se a week—on sale at newsstands 


OFFICE: 63 WELLESLEY ST., TORONTO 
TELEPHONE RA. 5021 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Don’t Miss These Coming Public Affairs 
Pamphlets 


THERE CAN BE JOBS FOR ALL 
STRAIGHT TALK FOR DISABLED VETERANS 
RACE RIOTS AREN’T NECESSARY 


Public Affairs Committee 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 

New York 20, N.Y. 
Please enter my subscription for the next 12 issues for $1* 
..Please enter my subscription for the next 24 issues for $2* 
Enclosed is $.. biihesces bn ..Please bill me $_. 


(*If pseyment iia order we will send 2 additional coniaiiiad 
7 <i $1 subscription; 4 additional pamphlets with $2 sub- 
scription 


CITY AND PROV.... 





Sixteen Lectures hy — 


F. R. Scott 

G. M. A. Grube 

Dr. T. F. Nicholson 
P. A. Deacon 

Claire Gillis, M.P. 

E. B. Jolliffe 

David Lewis 

Dr. Eugene Forsey 
Prof. David Cass-Beggs 
Hon. T. C. Douglas 
Andrew F. Brewin 

J. W. Noseworthy 
Prof. F. H. Underhill 
M. J. Coldwell, M.P. 
William Dennison 
and C.C.F. Welfare 
Committee 


180 pages — $1.00 postpaid 


L.1.0. Pamphlets 


BRITISH LABOR ON RECONSTRUCTION IN WAR AND 
PEACE. Report of British Labor Party. 20c. 


RECENT TRENDS IN BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM, N. 
Barou; and British Trade Union Congress Report of Re- 
construction. 20c. 


CANADIAN PROGRESSIVES ON THE MARCH, M. J. Cold- 
well, with Manifesto of C.C.F. 20c. 
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THE FORWARD MARCH OF AMERICAN LABOR—A Short 
History of Trade Unionism in U.S.A. by Wolfson and 
Glazer. 20c. 


Order from The Canadian Forum Book Service 


Published by League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street, New York City 





34 pages, 2 photos — 25c 


Order from 
CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
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BRITISH LABOR ON RECONSTRUCTION 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


Interim Report of the National Executive Committee of the British 
Labor Party, 40 pages 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS ON RELATED SUBJECTS 

Recent Trends in British Trade Unionism: Noel Barou 
A Report of T.U.C. on Post-War Reconstruction, A Summary 

National Service for Health — The Labor Party. 

A Pocket History of The British Working Class: Raymond Postgate__ 

Planning for Abundante: _ Kaldor, Joan Robinson, A. A. 
Evans, F. Schumacher, 

The British Working Class Movement: G. D. Ms or 

Governrient and Industry, A Framework for the Future; Pref. by 
Herbert Morrison ~~. Sa, 

Labor in Australia: Lloyd Ross. 

Why You Should Be A Socialist: John tg eipechen — 

Can jPlsnains Be Democratic? #ebian Society—John Parker, Herbert 

——- = w. Agar, Barbers Wootton, C. E. M. Joad, Joan 

Robinson, G. D. H. © ‘ 

NEW FABIAN PAMPHLETS 

Monopoly in British Industry: Ws Arthur Lewis 

Fuel and Power, a study in Industrial Organization and Control... 

Reparations and the Future of German Industry: G. D. H. Cole_—____. 

British Transport: Ernest 

The Farming Front, a report on British Agriculture in War and Peace 

FOR CURRENT READING 

The Nationalisation of Banking :: Amber Bianco White. Fabian Society: oe 

Death Pays a Dividend: Fenner Sockway and Frederic M 

Canada—one or nine? LSR brief te Roya! Commission on Dominion- 
Provincial Relations (for material) 5 

Problems of Post-War pte Gael Ww &. P. Jordan, Ameri 

ee e Public Aftaira; 


bie Gunaataies f Demobil: 
by Dr. Alvin H. He: : Public 
The Soldier Looks Ahead: Captain X ( 
Social-Economic Movements, Harry W. Laidler 
The story of humanity's struggle for freedom and a better life. 
(Prices include postage) 


Order from CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
28 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1, Canada 
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